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U. nderground Movement 


Every SHIP that heads down the Tees to the sea sails over 
an underground tunnel carrying I.C.I.’s pipelines deep 
below the river bed. One of the boldest engineering 
projects ever undertaken by a chemical company, I.C.I.’s 
pipeline tunnel connecting the Wilton chemical plants 
with those of Billingham, nine miles away, cost more 
than a million pounds, and provides the link that makes 
the Billingham-Wilton system the largest concentration 
of chemical industry in the world. From Wilton, 
pipelines carrying the valuable ‘olefine’ gases butylene 
and propylene, petrol (which is a by-produc:) and ‘tail 
gas’ (a mixture of residual gases rich in hydrogen) run to 
the header shaft, where they plunge down to the tunnel. 

Having completed their dark journey, the pipes 
surface on the opposite bank, which stretches away to 
Billingham. There, high-pressure plants convert the 


propylene to isopropyl alcohol—another important 


chemical raw material—and the hydrogen in the tail 
gas to ammonia, while the butylene is used to improve 
the by-product petrol—and to make the ‘bottled’ gas 
that provides heat and light for yachtsmen, caravanners 
and country dwellers. Soon, the tunnel will carry 
back another raw material—brine. From boreholes 
on the north side of the Tees, a pipeline will feed this 
raw material—essential for the manufacture of chlorine 
and caustic soda—to plants now being built at Wilton. 
Forty road tankers a day would have been needed 
to carry the petrol, butylene and propylene that now 
pass unseen from one great chemical works to the 
other, while, were it not for the pipeline, the tail gas 
would have had to be wasted. The Billingham-Wilton 
link is a good example of that special kind of industrial 
efficiency that can be achieved only on a large scale— 


and with large resources. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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VICTIMS OF THE COLD WAR 


ROM time to time in the past miserable nine years there 

have come moments when it has been essential to thrust 

aside the general terms in which the realities of a divided 

world are wrapped and obscured—tensions, conferences, 
treaties, representations, protests—and to try to see the situa- 
tion in plain human terms. The present is such a time, with 
the American Dr. Cort going off in the steamer Jaroslaw 
Dabrowski to seek asylum in Czecho-Slovakia, full of bitter- 
ness for his native country; with the refugee from Poland 
Antoni Klimowicz calling for help from the deck of the 
yery same ship; with the German Dr. John able to cause 
national and international confusion merely by moving from 
one part of his own country to another; with the Hungarian 
Mrs. Geza Kapus, maimed in her flight through the iron 
curtain, landing in the United States with the terrible comment 
that she would be happier with one leg in America than she 
would have been with two legs in Hungary. What state of 
degradation have we reached when we can tolerate the sum 
of unnecessary human misery in which these are only four 
random items ? There is very little to choose, so far as these 
unfortunate victims are concerned, between cold war and war 
without qualification. It has indeed been argued in the past, 
With justification, that so long as the lives of millions are 
dominated by the fear of individual interference and cruelty 
the state of man in peace is hardly better, if at all, than his 
State in war. The dreaded knock at the door, the summons 
to the party meeting, the notice of ‘ investigation ’"—we have 
Seen enough of these things in our time to know that bombs 
and bullets are scarcely less terrible while being infinitely 
quicker in action. 

Even the consolations of the present state of affairs are 
secondary. There is something solid in the fact that scores of 
Police will go into action to require the release from arbitrary 
imprisonment of one man under the ancient law of habeas 
Corpus. It is worth something that if Dr. Cort with all his 
gtievances, true and false, wants to go to Czecho-Slovakia, 
nobody here will stop him. But it would be worth far more 
if Governments had not worked themselves into a state of fear 


and hatred from which there is no escape for the individuals 
who are caught up in the hideous machine. 

Sharp awareness of the human misery which surrounds us 
all the time through mere rigidity of doctrine is not an unprac- 
tical or a loosely sentimental matter. Without a removal of 
that rigidity, which spreads slowly outwards from the diseased 
Communist core, larger international agreements and_ the 
‘relaxation of tension’ have a strictly limited and subsidiary 
meaning. It is humane care for the fundamental rights of 
individuals that counts most of all. That which is 
sporadically kindled when isolated men and women are made 
to suffer in public—as in the past few days—must be main- 
tained all the time. In the long run it is only with the aid 
of such simple and clear ideas that we shall break out of our 
present prison-house. 


care, 


Tasks in South-East Asia 


Mr. Nehru having immersed himself in the task of setting 
in motion the international supervisory commission for Indo- 
China, the stories concerning his coldness towards the proposals 
for a south-east Asian defence organisation have been silenced 
for the time being. This is just as well, since the chances of 
a positive contribution by India—or by Burma and Indonesia 

to the defence organisation are decidedly small. The most 
that can be hoped for, at least in the immediate future, is 
that the countries in the Colombo group will make a declara- 
tion in support of the settlement in Indo-China and, at the 
same time, not stand in the way of the wider defence organisa- 
tion which is considered essential by Britain and the United 
States. It would indeed be completely foolish if the Indian 
Government were to insist on sacrificing the safety of all the 
territories lying to the south of China for the sake of the 
beaux yeux of Chou En-lai. At the moment the atmosphere 
is one of moderate hopefulness and patience. The United 
States, Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, with, possibly, 
Siam and the Philippines, will have a long and complicated task 
in working out the details of the defence pact, the weapons 
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and strategy on which it is to be based and the nature of the 
contribution of the United States in particular. NATO was 
not built in a day and the task of building SEATO is infinitely 
more delicate and complicated. But the British authorities 
are going carefully to work and Mr. Dulles is displaying a 
moderate optimism about the forthcoming task. The Peking 
leaders are, inevitably, doing all they can by verbal means to 
interrupt the work and split the West. But the stream of abuse 
of everything American which is now coming from Mr. Chou 
En-lai and others is unlikely to have any disruptive effect, and 
any new aggressive Chinese action can only drive the Powers 
interested in a south-east Asia defence pact closer together. 
A new stability in that part of the world is still possible if 
the cards are played carefully. 


Massive Manpower 

If the West had had more men under arms the Indo-Chinese 
story might have known a very different ending. It had been 
estimated that anything between six and ten divisions would 
have been necessary to hold the Chinese-supported Viet-minh 
advance and nothing like that number could have been found 
and rushed to the spot without creating grave dangers else- 
where. The lesson is plain: America and Britain must 
increase their armed strength so that they can meet any 
future aggression on the periphery in the only way that counts. 
For the leaders of the Republican Party it has meant a recog- 
nition of the fact that the doctrine of * massive retaliation’ 
is not in itself the answer to all strategic problems unless it 
is fully backed by massive manpower. Two months ago 
there was an article in the Spectator pointing out that 
if present plans went unchanged the United States Army 
would be reduced by 300,000 men in a _ year’s time. 
But the tide is turning quietly. On Saturday the Assistant 
Secretary of Man-Power and Personnel at the Pentagon 
announced that the Administration had approved a plan for 
compulsory military service for ‘all qualified young men.’ 
If President Eisenhower can get it accepted by Congress early 
next year, there will be 3,047,000 men on active military duty 
within a year’s time—nearly 250,000 more than the Pentagon 
had allowed for in its plans last year. The scheme also 
provides for four other military man-power pools, the most 
important of which is a ready reserve which would be rather 
stronger than the regular force. The increase is to be prin- 
cipally for the Army and Marine Corps, and in announcing 
the plans Dr. Hannah said bluntly that they had been approved 
because ‘we require more strength in the Far East.’ The 
lesson has been learned. 


Science Teachers 


The recently-published report on The Shortage of Science 
Teachers certainly underlines the increasing seriousness of the 
problem, but does not go very far along the way towards 


solving it. The Federation of British Industries showed 
commendable enterprise in setting up the independent 


committee whose work the report is; it would have been better 
rewarded if the committee had thought along more funda- 
mental lines. The decline in both quantity and quality of 
science teachers recruited since the war arises primarily from 
the poor financial prospects of the science graduate in teaching 
as compared with industry, from the lowered prestige of 
teaching as a career (largely through the post-war educational 
changes, whose chief sufferers have been the grammar schools), 
and from the appeal—especially to younger scientists—of 
research, whether in universities, industry or Government 
service. To arrest and reverse this trend (for if it continues 
there will be an accumulated deficiency of 2.300 in 1960) the 
report makes a number of recommendations which include 
a new salary scale ranging up to £1,500 a year (which would 
also have to apply to arts graduates); a modification of the 
National Service of the prospective Science teachers (how 
would other teachers—and other professions—like that ?); 
and the expansion of university science departments (but where 
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are these teachers to come from ?). All these measures are 
indeed, useful, but all are, alas, only palliatives. What the 
committee do pot realise (or if they do, have tactfully refraineg 
from saying so) is the hard truth that whatever salary the 
teaching profession can offer, industry can always offer mors 
to the men it wants. The schools must face the unpalatabl, 
fact that they will never again have the same range of choicg 
for their science teachers as before the war. And they may 
find that the only viable solution for their problem is the ong 
advanced in this journal recently by Mr. Stephen Toulminw 
reduced specialisation in science teaching in schools. 


The TUC and Germany 


In its summary of the agenda for this year’s congress the 
Press department of the Trades Union Congress gives only the 
briefest of mentions, low down in the list, to the seven motiong 
opposing German rearmament. That is exactly what they ar 
worth, of course, and somebody in Transport House is to be 
congratulated on his sense of proportion. But as a guide 
to what the state of affairs will be under the Dome at Brighton 
in the second week of September, it is a little inadequate, 
For the question of German rearmament will certainly generate 
more fire in debate than everything else put together. It may 
be thought in Transport House that trade union matters are 
the dominant concern of trade unions, but this is not a point 
of view supported by the furniture and chemical workers, the 
Scottish painters and the London Jewish bakers, the railways 
men, shale miners, and firemen—or the four more powerful 
unions which have pledged their backing for the motions 
attacking German rearmament. They appear to find it much 
more attractive to avoid the subjects requiring solid thought, 
blunder into international affairs, close their eyes to the 
realities of power, and make a fine splash with the demand that 
the Parliamentary Labour Party should * reverse its declared 
policy of support for Rearmament of Germany.’ The outcome 
of this debate is known in advance: unless there are some 
last minute reversals of policy the opponents of German 
rearmament will lose by half a million votes, and the leader 
ship of the Labour Party, whose annual meeting follows close 
on the Trades Union Congress, will be duly heartened in its 
struggle with the Bevanites and other dissidents. But how 
much time will have been wasted by then, how much ill-will 
created. It is lamentable that the Congress should be obliged 
to expend so much energy in dealing with matters which are 
not its concern. If a like effort were put into an examination 
of the questions of productivity, say, or restrictionism. everye 
body would be a great deal better off. 


The Basic Tie 

The second assembly of the World Council of Churches 
which is to open at Evanston, Illinois, on August 15, is being 
preceded by separate assemblies of Anglicans and Presbys 
terians at Minneapolis and Princeton. Before meeting other 
denominations, the individual Protestant churches will doubt 
less wish to strengthen their internal ties as well as the bonds 
uniting the different countries represented at their respective 
assemblies. What is most significant about this demons:ration 
of Christian unity is the ease with which British and American 
church leaders can meet on the ground of common traditions, 
For the Free Churches this is particularly easy: it is sometimes 
forgotten how deeply the public and private life of both 
countries has been marked by the tradition of Protestant ethics, 
dating from the Pilgrim Fathers on the one side and from 
Cranmer on the other. Our common liberties were once maill- 
tained to the cry of ‘No bishop, No King,’ but the lava of & 
revolutionary 17th century has now cooled sufficiently to allow 
Anglicans and Presbyterians to meet in amity and for the 
former’s contribution to Anglo-American friendship to be ul 
affected by their royalist sentiments. Anglicans and Episco- 
palians, American Presbyterians and British Free Churches 
still share much that was positive in a great tradition. It 18 
not surprising that they should be found united in deience 
essentially Christian conceptions of freedom. 
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THE WEST IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HAT is happening to the position of the Western 

Powers in the Middle East ? Some people describe 

the process as ‘the opening of a new chapter in our 
relations with the Arab world ’; others denounce what they call 
‘the great scuttle.’ Neither group can deny, however, that 
one part of what is happening at this moment in the Middle 
Fast involves withdrawal: the withdrawal of British troops 
from the Canal Zone, and British administrators from the 
Sudan, the withdrawal of the French from the internal 
administration of Tunisia, the withdrawal of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company from Abadan (now to be made de jure 
after three years de facto). 

There is nothing inherently wrong with withdrawal; in most 
of these instances it was the better course. But it is not com- 
plete policy, nor can it be regarded as in itself a solution, 
in an area like the Middle East where Western interest and 
responsibility has not declined pari passu with Western 
influence. In fact, what ought to be happening in the Middle 
East is neither scuttle nor the ‘opening of a new chapter’ 
but the exchange of one kind of influence for another better 
adapted to modern conditions. For the new chapter is not 
going to open itself and if withdrawal continues to be inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness it will certainly not be opened at 
all. Nothing fails like weakness in the Middle East. 

The frame of mind in which great nations bring themselves 
to make withdrawals is rarely conducive to their constructing 
something else. Both France and Britain are becoming 
increasingly skilful (sometimes even graceful) at the act of 
withdrawing, but increasingly shy of the technique of power 
and increasingly clumsy in their employment of it. Yet some- 
body (if it is not Britain and France then it must be the United 
States, and if it is not the United States it will certainly be 
Soviet Russia) has to develop a new, positive technique of 
power for the Middle East. With this, the current withdrawals 
may really have cleared the way for the construction of a new 
strong tie between the Western and the Arab worlds. With- 
out it, they may indeed be little more’ than ‘ scuttle,” a mere 
selection from a dreary series of evacuations under pressure 
which leave behind them internal unrest and external 
vulnerability. 

It can be argued that the Arab world needs now to be left 
alone to work out its own salvation. But this is to ignore 
three major factors in the situation. The first and most impor- 
tant is that Russia has a frontier on the Middle East and 
experience has shown that wherever the Communist world has 
a frontier, its neighbours will only be safe if they, too, succeed 
in building themselves a common front. In Europe with many 
qualifications this has been done; in Asia it was not done, and 
the better half of Indo-China fell to the Communists; in the 
Middle East a small beginning has been made, but a much 
larger development will be necessary before the margin of 
safety is reached. For this development, the West must main- 
tain its influence in the Middle East. The second factor lies 
in the need for Western advice and assistance which is recog- 
nised in varying degrees by the progressive Arab leaders. The 
late Imperial Powers have a tendency, once they have made 
their physical withdrawal, to make an unnecessarily complete 
spiritual withdrawal at the same time. Yet this is often not even 
desired by the local governments, The story is told of how 
Colonel Nasser, at the height of the Anglo-Egyptian discord 
When the situation did not permit of any public liaison, sought 
the advice of Transport House through a British journalist in 
Cairo on how he should create an Egyptian welfare state. 

The third reason why the West must maintain its influence 


in the Middle East is to keep peace and stability within the 
area. It is easy, when talking about the Arab world, to forget 
that most of the present Arab States are artificial creations 
and none of them existed independently thirty-five years ago. 
Self-rule for the Tunisians may be this week’s novelty, but 
self-rule for the Iraqis is a comparatively modern development, 
The result is that both within their own territories and between 
themselves there is a continual friction, quite apart from the 
greater friction between the Arab League and the Jews. 
It is not suggested that these frictions may result in open war 
or that the West can do anything directly to remove them. 
But by maintaining an influence in and around the Middle 
East, by supplying arms here and dollars there and a secretary- 
general in the other place, the Western Powers can help the 
Middle East to surmount them, and could by the same means 
still exergise a powerful influence on the area if they set about 
it in the right way. 

In the case of the greater friction between the Arabs and 
the Jews, the presence of the West is necessary to prevent an 
open war. If this was true before the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment on the Canal Zone, it is now imperative. For the transfer 
of the British installations to Egypt combined with the 
American decision to grant arms to all the Arab States who will 
receive them, does drastically alter the balance of power as 
between the Arab countries who, whether they mean it or not, 
are sworn to eradicate Israel, and the Jews who undoubtedly 
do mean it when they say that they will do whatever may be 
necessary to ensure their survival as a Middle Eastern State. 
And this new development comes when nerves are already 
frayed by the growing tension along Israel's frontiers. 

Admittedly, none of these arguments for a positive Western 
policy in the Middle East alters the fact that the old basis 
of power—trusteeships, colonies, concessions and other forms 
of dependence—will no longer do. So long as they remained 
to bring out the worst in the local nationalists, the construction 
of any alternative basis of power was greatly hindered. So 
long, for instance, as Iraq was bound to support Egypt in her 
‘struggle’ against Britain, it was difficult to persuade Iraq 
to join the Turko-Pakistan military alliance. Now that some 
of these obstacles have been removed, there is a new oppor- 
tunity, which must be exploited soon or not at all, for building 
an alternative basis of power. 

One of the most obvious methods is the new type of alliance, 
of which the military pact between Turkey and Pakistan, based 
on American arms and with its indirect link with NATO, pro- 
vides the nucleus. This will be greatly strengthened by the 
signature of the military pact between Turkey, Greece and 
Yugoslavia, which is now finally set for August 6. It would 
also be strengthened by the adherence of Iraq and Persia, two 
countries that lie directly across Russia’s approach to the 
Middle East, which may now be possible with the conclusion 
of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Canal Zone and the 
Anglo-Persian agreement on the Abadan oil industry. 

Another direction in which the West must assert its influence 
is in Arab-Jewish relations. It has been argued that an oppor- 
tunity has been wickedly wasted by the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement without any reference to the 
Israeli situation. In fact, it would probably have confused 
both issues to have attempted to negotiate the two 
simultaneously but this is no reason why the British and 
American Governments should not briskly open that famous 
‘new chapter’ with negotiations on the future of the Suez 
Canal which should include an Egyptian guarantee to respect 
its obligation to allow the free passage of all shipping. By the 
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same token, while it may well be impossible &t this stage to 
make any progress on an Arab-Israeli peace settlement, it 
must surely be possible for Britain (which finances Jordan) 
and the United States (which finances Israel) to do something 
more effective to reduce border tension that the recent ‘ eleven 
point suggestions’ that were tentatively proffered in Amman 
and Jerusalem. The appointment of a forceful successor to 
General Bennike, the chairman of the UN Palestine Truce 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SOLDIER who understands the sea and sailors is on 

paper the right man for Malta, and General Bob 

Laycock is in practice the right man for any job 
requiring determination, common sense and a firm grasp of 
human values. Known to the Press, but not I think to anybody 
else, as ‘Lucky’ Laycock, he has, like most people, been 
lucky at times. One of these times was the aftermath of his 
exceptionally bold but unsuccessful raid on Rommel’s head- 
quarters in the Desert. Laycock and another survivor of the 
action—Sergeant Terry, of the Royal Artillery—found them- 
selves alone in the broken Diebel country far behind the 
German lines. There was no question of thei returning, as 
they had come, by swomarine, and it was a considerable feat 
of endurance to keep going, as they did, for 41 days before 
they made contact with our forces. Fortunately Sergeant 
Terry (now a policeman in Nottingham, where the General 
sees him from time to time) had been a butcher in happier 
days, and this made it a good deal easier to deal with the 
goats on which they almost exclusively lived. Laycock had 
one book with him—The Wind in the Willows—which he used 
to read aloud to Terry. Wanting to refresh my memory of 
this episode, I rang the Governor-designate up and asked him, 
among other things, if Kenneth Grahame had been much of 
a solace. ‘I don’t think Terry liked the book at all,’ he said, 
* and in the end it nearly drove both of us mad. You've probably 
forgotten, but the animals keep on having the most delicious 
meals.’ 


Patronage at Piers Court 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh, who lately intervened in The Times 
correspondence about the difficulties confronting young artists 
with the suggestion that patrons still had a part to play in 
this context, has set an example which might well be followed 
by those who are deterred from ever commissioning a picture 
by not quite knowing what to commission a picture of. Mr. 
Waugh possesses a pair of paintings done by Thomas Musgrave 
Joy in 1850 and designed to show how the amenities of travel 
had been improved: the first picture shows a mid-eighteenth- 
century coach being held by highwaymen, the second a mid- 
nineteenth-century railway carriage with ladies doing 
embroidery, gentlemen reading the public prints and a bearded 
ticket-collector invigilating benignly over all. Mr. Waugh has 
now got Mr. Richard Eurich to bring the sequence up to date 
with a painting, done in the same vein and style as Joy’s, 
of passengers meeting with disaster in a mid-twentieth-century 
aeroplane. Anyone wishing to verify Mr. Waugh’s claim that 
the result is a striking success could not do better than go to 
what I hope he calls his seat—Piers Court, near Dursley in 
Gloucestershire—on Saturday, August 14, when his pictures 
and library will be open to the public view for the first and 
probably the last time. Receipts from admission fees will go 
to the repair of St. Dominic’s Church at Dursley. 


Mothercraft 


* If you look out of the window,’ my colleague said, ‘ you 
will see that there are a certain number of children in your 
car.” I looked out of the window and saw a large crowd of 
old women, young women and children (but no babies) 
assembled on the pavement opposite; they had with them a 
fleet of empty prams and soap-boxes on wheels and were wait- 
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Commission, could also help to restore the shaken authority 
of the United Nations in that part of the world. The Uniteg 
States has, rightly, embarked on a programme of arming the 
Arab States; the international situation demands it. But t 
do so without simultaneously using the influence that Americag 
money and Anglo-Saxon experience can still exercise for peacg 
within the area as well as without would be not anti 
imperialist but irresponsible. 


ing, as I later discovered, to collect huge cardboard boxes cog, 
taining envelopes to which, in the privacy of their homes, they 
would affix sticky labels with addresses on them before retum. 
ing the end-product. My colleague had been right. Three 
small camp-followers of this curious expedition were. having 
a wonderful time in my car, which, though it began life (ig 
1930) as a stately Rolls Royce limousine, is now a rather 
hearse-like shooting-brake. I stuck my head out and, in toneg 
as dulcet as the mighty roar of London's traffic would permit, 
asked whether somebody would possibly get her children out 
of my car. Several of the ladies heard me, and the children’ 





mother, who was deep in disputation, was put in the picture 
by her neighbours. She took in the situation at a glance, went 
to the car, hoicked the children out and then directed up at 
me a stare of basilisk ferocity. ‘Why can’t you lock it?’ she 
yelled. Cowed by the righteous indignation in her tone, ] 
slunk back to my desk; and it was not until I looked out of | 
the window a few minutes later, and saw that the citizens of 
the future were now climbing about on top of the bonnet, that 

my sense of personal guilt began slowly to ebb away. 


A Galaxy of Open Minds 

Television is, in intention at any rate. a form of entertains 
ment, and entertainment is a highly specialised business. | 
doubt if it would have occurred to anyone except the British 
to place the Independent Television Authority in the hands 
of nine people of whom only one has had—and that as a 
critic—any previous experience of the entertainment industry. 


Salt In Our Wounds 


As I drove along, a solitary, unidentified and obviously | 
eccentric small insect flattened itself on my windscreen. In an | 
ordinary summer one’s windscreen is speckled or even blurred | 
with entomological specimens after a journey through the dusk, | 
and I started wondering what, in 1954, had happened to all 
the insects that I hadn't run into, and more particularly, to what 
extent an insect-famine had contributed to the heavy mortality 
among such partridge-chicks as had been hatched out despite 
the wet by their devoted parents. At that moment the wireless 
in the car began to diffuse the Meteorological Officer’s apologia 
for the past three months—‘a random variation . . .° ‘the 
grumbler should be reminded . . . find solace in the thought 
that it is probably better to have this type of weather now.... 
I realise that the practice of executing the bearer of bad 
tidings as soon as he has delivered them, though long discons 
tinued, is bound to have built up a sort of subconscious 
defence-mechanism in those who have to bear bad tidings 
today; but I think that in this case the Meteorological Office 
were ill-advised, and went too far. The individual Briton takes 
pride in, or anyhow deserves credit for, his readiness to staunch 
wounds in his fortune with such formulae as ‘ Mustn’t grumble’ 
or ‘ Might be worse.” But he does not care to receive directives 
or diagnoses of this nature from above. He has listened, fot 
months, once or more a day, to BBC announcers, on behalf 
the Meteorological Office, ushering in depressions, gale-force 
winds and belts of more continuous rain. He has put 
up with the bad weather; but for the Meteorological Office 
to tell him, in the middle of a wet Bank Holiday weekend, that 
there has been really nothing to put up with is a straw that 
would break the back of any other camel. STRIX 
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The Strange Case of 
Dr. John 


By ERNST FRIE DLAENDER Hambure 


HE first major political scandal in the history of the 

Federal Republic of Germany will probably be discussed 

for many weeks to come at home as weli as abroad. 
For it is, of course, a scandal of the first order if the President 
of the Federal Office for the Protection of the Constitution, in 
short, the head of the Federal security service, deserts to the 
Soviets. There is little doubt, if any, that Dr. John has deserted, 
that he went to the Soviet sector of Berlin of his own volition, 
that he was neither tricked nor forcibly abducted 

Speculation has been abundant in Germany as well as abroad 
as to the motives, the general political significance and the 
consequences of Dr. John’s action. As usual in such 
sensational details have been far too much emphasised. As 
long as Dr. John remains in the Soviet orbit, the full circum- 
stances of his crossing over to the Communist side will prob- 
ably remain in doubt. And nothing indicates that he could or 
would return to the Federal Republic. His radio broadcasts 
from the other side are apt to confuse rather than to elucidate 
the issue. But now, after the first excitement has died down, 
it seems appropriate to apply sober judgement to this unfor- 
tunate affair. 

There are two aspects to the case, one highly technical, the 
other truly political. On the technical side it can hardly be 
denied that a blow has been dealt to West Germany’s secret 
service organisation. But then, how good was this organisa- 
tion? It seems that it was built up very hastily in a somewhat 
improvised and amateurish manner, with much overlapping 
between different branches and without true efficiency. The 
one and only conspicuous operation for which Dr. John’s office 
was responsible proved to be a dismal failure. This was the 
so-called ‘ Aktion Vulkan,” a mass arrest of supposed Soviet 
henchmen in West Germany. At first much publicised as a 
huge success, this operation later led to the release of most of 
those arrested, on the ground of proved innocence or lack of 
evidence. It also led to official government apologies which had 
been made necessary by the fact that at the time of the mass 
arrests a complete list of names had been made known to the 
general public, a somewhat unusual procedure. 

It was then felt in many quarters that Dr. John was too 
young and too inexperienced for the task of heading an organ- 
isation of this kind. He was a man of forty-one when he was 
appointed chief of the political secret service of the Federal 
Republic. It is now widely felt that under competent leader- 
ship and after thorough reorganisation the service will be far 
more efficient in a year’s time than it ever was under Dr. John. 
Only part of this reorganisation will consist in seeing to it that 
any secrets Dr. John may have been able to divulge to the 
Soviets become obsolete as rapidly as possible. It may be said 
that Dr. John’s desertion, though a considerable embarrass- 
ment at first within the secret service technique, will lead to a 
Speedy improvement in that very technique. Thus, on the 
technical side the entire affair is far from being a catastrophe. 

The political aspect is much more interesting. Who is Dr. 
Otto John? His family is typically bourgeois and a number of 
his ancestors were civil servants. As a very young man Dr. 
John tried his hand in business. Later he studied law, and 
after completing his studies he joined the Lufthansa. He was 
an ardent anti-Nazi and took part in the conspiracy against 
Hitler, which resulted in the bomb plot of July 20, 1944. When 
the attempt failed he managed to escape by air to Madrid, 
whence he went to Lisbon and later to London. He lived in 
England until 1949 when he returned to Germany. During his 
Stay in England he is reported to have been in touch with the 
Foreign Office. He also assisted on the side of the prosecution 
in several of the war-crime trials, particularly in those against 
German generals. ‘ 

Nothing in Dr. John’s record indicates active Communist 
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tendencies. That he was a Soviet agent for ten or even fifteen 
years, as some unconfirmed reports have it, seems highly un- 
likely. John had a number of personal friends with left-wing 
convictions, which proves very little. That he has led a some- 
what erratic and adventurous life cannot be said to be entirely 
his own fault. That in the months preceding his desertion he 
suffered from periods of deep depression and took to drinking 
throws no light on his final decision. 

But there is one thing which explains much and probably 
everything. Those who know Dr. John personally know also 
that he is not simply an anti-Nazi, nor simply an ardent anti- 


Nazi. He is a man with an anti-Nazi obsession, with an anti- 
Nazi complex. He sees Nazis, feels Nazis, smells Nazis 
wherever he goes in Germany. John is something like a 


McCarthy in reverse, a man with the persecution mania of the 
persecuted rather than of the persecutor. 

To explain Dr. John, Senator McCarthy’s example is highly 
useful. For Senator McCarthy has proved beyond a doubt that 
anti-Communism can be driven to extremes which defeat the 
cause of democracy. But the same is true of anti-Nazism. 
The same is true of every ‘anti’ which becomes an end in 
itself instead of being the logical and psychological consequence 
of constructive convictions and beliefs. Any * anti’ which is 
not derived from a ‘ pro’ is apt to become a kind of hysteria. 
But whereas McCarthy’s anti-Communism looks like the ex- 
ploitation of a mass hysteria which the exploiter, himself not 
in the least hysterical, tries to abuse for his political purposes, 
John’s anti-Nazism is a deeply personal, very individual 
hysteria. It makes him see things which simply are not there, 
it makes him for ever imagine a Germany filled with Nazis, 
ruled by Nazis. To him 1954 it still—or once again —1934. He 
cannot get away from his mania of being persecuted and of 
having to persecute 

This is the real John, a strange case, perhaps a sad case. 
He is not the only anti-Nazi who came out of the Nazi era 
with a somewhat twisted mind, with a distorted picture of 
reality. Evil things like Nazism are apt to unbalance the minds 
not only of their followers but also of some of their enemies. 
Chis is a phenomenon which has as yet not been sufficiently 
analysed. When Nazism came to an end in Germany, the anti- 
Nazis very naturally had their great chance. The Occupying 
Powers relied on the anti-Nazis. On whom else could they 
rely? In many instances this policy proved to be right. But 
were not the Communists also anti-Nazi? And what about 
those with the anti-Nazi obsession, with the unbalanced minds? 
The policy of relying on the anti-Nazis was right in many 
instances and wrong in some instances, as is only natural with 
a policy which is based primarily on an ‘anti’ and not on 
a * pro.’ 

Those with the unbalanced minds who came into office com- 
paratively early had a good chance to retrieve their balance. 
[hey met with no resistance and with very littl competition 
in the vacuum which Hitler had left behind. They had both 
time and opportunity to judge the new Germany by her own 
merits and not by preconceived ideas. Not so Otto John. He 
returned to Germany as late as 1949 and came into office by 
the end of 1950. At that time there was no longer a vacuum 
in Germany. The Federal Republic was in existence. Nominal 
membership in the Nazi party no longer barred the way to 
office. De-nazification had practically come to an end. West 
Germany, by no means re-nazified, had become normalised. 

When Dr. John became chief of the German security service, 
his appointment was debated from the very first. Some people 
said that the qualification of having been an active anti-Nazi 
in 1944 was simply not sufficient for this particular office in 
1950. Others said that the part John played in the war-crime 
trials, where he had shown himself extremely vindictive and 
‘more allied than the Allies,” was not the best recommendation 
for a man who was expected to protect Germany and German 
interests. Others again spoke of his erratic career. They would 
have preferred a civil servant with real experience and in any 
case a man older and more mature than John. Some strings 
had to be pulled, German strings and British strings, to get 


John appointed. 
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Thus Dr. John met with a certain reluctance and resistance 
from the very first, and this attitude increased when things went 
wrong with his organisation, when it became more and more 
clear that the appointment had been a mistake. His anti-Nazi 
record protected him for almost four years, but his position was 
by no means secure. It is very likely that sooner rather than 
later he would have been replaced by a better and more experi- 
enced man. All this went a long way towards further distorting 
John’s already unbalanced mind. Unable to find fault with 
himself, he put it all down to Nazism. He was surrounded by 
‘enemies’ and, of course, they were all Nazis. To him this 
was once more Nazi Germany. His persecution manta became 
worse and worse. Hence the deep depression. Hence the 
drinking. 

When Sefton Delmer came to West Germany some time ago 
with the instruction to write a series of articles for the Daily 
Express, he * discovered’ in a very short time that the Nazis 
and the militarists had staged an immense come-back in the 
Federal Republic, that the situation was extremely dangerous 
and in many ways resembled the period before 1933. Otto 
John, as has been reliably reported, was one of Sefton Delmer’s 
‘informants,’ possibly his chief ‘ informant.’ And on the verge 
of his desertion, John is reported to have said in the company 
of close friends: *‘ You are afraid of the Communists, I am 
afraid of the Nazis.’ It completes the picture. 

A man with an anti-obsession is always tempted to turn to 
the other extreme. The McCarthy type shows traits of Fascism. 
John fled to the Soviets. For, to John, the West is led by 
America, and America is hateful because she favours the new 
‘Nazi Germany.” Anti-Americanism and anti-Westernism 
(‘ The West prevents Germany’s unity ’) added to the anti-Nazi 
obsession leave only one road open: the road to the Soviets. 
And this is the road John took. A strange case, in reality a 
pathological case. 

John’s desertion does not signify anything politically beyond 
John’s own state of mind and a mistaken appointment. It in 
no way signifies that the rats are beginning to leave a sinking 
vessel, that an upright anti-Nazi can no longer exist in the 
Federal Republic, or that the West Germans have become 
vulnerable as far as Communism is concerned. John’s escape 
in no way resembles the flight of Rudolf Hess to England. 
On that occasion the remark, *‘ The worm is in the apple,’ was 
very much justified. But if there was any worm in the West 
German apple in 1954, its name was Otto John. And he has 
left the apple. 


Scots Stormont Rejected 
By ALEC STURROCK 


T is unlikely that the Report of the Royal Commission on 

Scottish Affairs, published last week, would have been 

compiled had it not been for nationalist pressure. For 
the enlightening document which has resulted a measure of 
gratitude is due to the home rulers. 

That they themselves do not feel gratified, to judge from 
their peevish reactions so far, is not unexpected. All the 
rainbow shades of Scottish nationalism have one common aim: 
to divert the Irish Channel along the Scottish Border. Their 
contention is that Parliamentary separatism, whether on the 
pattern of Northern Ireland (with modifications) or on the less 
moderate one of Eire, is essential to Scotland’s well-being. 
Any report failing to confirm that contention would be assured 
of a sour response from minds already well and truly made up. 

The Commission, runs one complaint, have declined to 
express an opinion on legislative devolution. They were not, 
of course, asked to do so. The Secretary of State for Scotland 
has quite properly observed that the question whether Scotland 
should have a Parliament of her own is one that can be 
answered only in the United Kingdom Parliament; neither 
plebiscite nor Commission provides a substitute. To set the 
ball rolling the Scottish electorate would first have to send 
to Westminster sufficient representatives pledged to home rule 
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to provide a plain demonstration of their feelings on the matte, 
The Scottish electorate have shown no recent inclination jg 
this direction stronger than the seating of a single Scottish 
National Party candidate for twelve weeks in 1945. The Com. 
mission do state, moreover, that responsible Scottish opiniog 
appears to them to be opposed to Parliamentary separation, 
and that in their own view a separate Parliament on the 
Northern Ireland model would not benefit Scotland. 


The Commission’s remit was simply to review the arrange. | 


ments for exercising the functions of HM Government jg 
relation to Scotland. They have performed their task in g 
way which should not fail to enlighten general readers, including 
most Scotsmen themselves. 

Two related investigations have now been completed; that 
of the Catto Committee into Scotland’s financial and economig 
relations with the rest of the UK, and that of the Royal 
Commission under discussion here. If either of these had dis. 
closed serious shortcomings, there is little doubt that Scotland's 
broadly approving attitude towards the present system of 
progressive administrative devolution within the incorporating 
union (with its ‘ vital community of interest ’) would alter, and 
that that change would in due course be reflected in the views 
of Scottish MPs. 

Whether the ‘ English majority’ at Westminster would then, 
as nationalists allege, proceed to thwart the rightful claims of 
the Scots to independence is hypothetical. To Scots without 
a bee in their bonnet on the subject it has never seemed proven 
that the ‘ English majority * regard Scotland as a colonial source 
of revenue, to be held in subjection come what may. One 
might at least reasonably deduce from the frequency with 
which nationalist claims of financial, legislative, administrative, 
and cultural maltreatment on a racial basis have recently been 
refuted by impartial examination of the available facts and 
figures, that their theories as to the future behaviour of the 
‘English majority’ may also deserve a pinch of salt. 

In any case, serious weaknesses in Scotland’s status have 
not been disclosed. This may still, of course, be explained 
variously according to one’s point of view. Good government 
is not an exact science. The most painstaking administrative 
analysis must finally depend on opinion as well as fact. Last 
week, for example, the report of the Gowers Committee on 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease appeared on the day after the Royal 
Commission’s. The latter thought that, in order to round off 
the Secretary of State for Scotland’s general local responsibility 
in agricultural matters, he should also take over from the 
Ministry of Agriculture responsibility for animal health 
administration. The Gowers Committee, stating flatly that 
‘disease does not recognise geographical boundaries, made 
recommendations in precisely the opposite sense. 

A great many other things, including some important funce 
tions of Welfare State government, do not recognise geographi« 
cal boundaries. It is one of the most admirable achievements of 
the Treaty of Union that under it the border between Scotland 
and England has remained perfectly defined yet virtually 
invisible to the naked eye. Fewer people in Scotland than the 
noise may sometimes indicate would willingly see it materialise 
farther. 

But the extensions of modern government did undoubtedly 
play their part in what the report calls ‘ the deterioration that 
is widely held to have occurred in the general relationship 
between Scotland and England.’ This deterioration reached 
its peak three or four years ago. 

Government encroachment on the individual was no doubt 
an inevitable product of the two world wars. Certainly 4 
fairly exact parallel can be observed between, say, Sacramento 
reactions to ‘Washington big government’ and Scottish 
reactions to ‘London control’ over the last ten years. 

The Labour Government’s methods of dealing with the 
situation in which the United Kingdom found itself in 194) 
were by no means velvet-gloved. And the success which 
attended the 1949 ‘ Scottish Covenant” campaign, when com- 
pared with an abortive attempt on identical! lines twenty years 
earlier, suggested that middle-class feeling was runnnz hgh. 
To claim the emotional response to this weighted quest. 1 a1fe 
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as proof that a majority of the Scottish electorate positively 
desires an Edinburgh Parliament is demonstrable nonsense; but 
jt could fairly be interpreted as suggesting a widespread irrita- 
tion at ill-explained restrictions, crudely imposed uniformity, 
and ‘remote control.’ | 

Nationalist propagandists naturally took every opportunity 
to canalise this feeling, though in attempting to involve the 
Crown in their demonstrations, and in extravagantly building 
up student escapades into deeds of considered patriotism they 
must seem, in retrospect, to have sadly overreached themselves. 

From being the engrossing hobby-horse of a handful of 
romantics, however, and the fluctuating ideal of an assortment 
of minority pressure groups, the vision of the Edinburgh 
Parliament did appear briefly to have transformed itself into 
the pink pill-to cure many people’s post-war paleness. Dis- 
satisfied rumblings were heard in particular in the ranks of 
Scots churchmen, lawyers, and educationists, in all of whose 
professions or callings the sense of national singularity is 
traditionally acute. In the result the homogeneity of the Scots 
themselves began to be exaggerated beyond the proportions 
of historical truth, and Lerwick’s distance from Edinburgh 
shrank as Edinburgh’s from London grew with each telling 
of the tale. 

Scottish public opinion did not remain very long bemused. 
The sense of national identity, of which separatists suggested 
Scotland was almost bereft, had partly through their actjon 
very definitely reasserted itself. But sober consideration also 
began to recall that most of the current hardships we suffered 
were not peculiar to Scotland or due any more to her particular 
relationship with England than to geography and nineteenth- 
century /aisser-faire. Trade unionists, business men, and local 
government officials began to wonder how costly a luxury 
separatism might turn out to be, whether for themselves or 
for Britain as an international force. Would a Scots Stormont 
not sharply reduce Scotland’s Westminster status? And 
besides, Britain’s political-economic climate suddenly changed 

To some extent, then, the Commission’s report has for the 
average Scot a flavour of emotion recollected in tranquillity 
But the chief points it makes are still valid enough. Scotland 
for 250 years has been a nation within a nation. She has no 
desire to forget the fact or let it be forgotten. It is the essence of 
our community’s unique equilibrium that the nationhood of 
the component parts of the United Kingdom should be neither 
submerged nor exaggerated. Therefore the pattern of adminis- 
tration must be pliable enough, and localised enough, to com- 
bine such conformity as modern government demands with 
recognition of the diversities of independent culture, tradition 
and personality, dear to the very susceptible soul of the Scot 
and, to be sure, of the English, Welsh, and Ulsterman. And 
here it may be observed that if more serious attention had been 
given in England to the objections to ‘remote control’ when 
they were at their height the so-called deterioration in the 


Anglo-Scottish relationship would never have begun. The 
report does well to criticise ‘ English thoughtlessness * in this 


matter: it might also have mentioned certain clumsy political 
acts on the part of Westminster which might have been designed 
to provide the separatists with ammunition. 

The Commission have not made many far-reaching recom- 
mendations. The chief of these—that the Secretary of State 
Should take over responsibility for Scottish highway matters 
seems calculated to reduce local frictions on a sore subject. 
Scotland has more roads serving fewer people than the UK 
average. On most other questions of Parliamentary and 
Departmental procedure and organisation no more than tactful 
adjustments are proposed. 

The status quo can seldom provide a glamorous theme. 
But this report has virtues beyond its confirmation of 
the general healthiness of Scottish government. it 
Serves to dispel much of the fog the commissioners found 
enveloping, in the public mind, the machinery of that govern- 
Ment. It provides a lesson, which may help some politicians, 
On the vital importance of governmental tact where genuine 
National sentiment is involved. And it makes no bones about 
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declaring that Scotland continues to need special treatment in 
certain aspects of her economy. 

She needs it not because of Flodden or the *45 but because, 
chiefly for geographical reasons, she will not otherwise be in 
a position to contribute the full share of which she is potentially 
capable to the common prosperity of the United Kingdom. 


Chatillon, Vix and 
the Vase 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


HATILLON-SUR-SEINE was one of France’s many 

charming little old towns until bombs rained on her 

in 1940. The water conduits were smashed, the whole 
centre of the town burned. There are still some fine old 
houses, two very interesting churches, one with fine glass, and 
the other where visitors have been recommended for eight 
centuries (and more in the crypt) to seek benefit from an obscure 
person called St. Vorles. But until January last year Chatillon 
had to adjust itself to the sad prospect of being henceforth just 
one more of the towns creditably rebuilt, solidly, commo- 
diously, but without the variety or the inspiration of centuries. 
Since then Chatillon has been the unexpected possessor of a 
treasure more spectacularly worth visiting than anything she 
ever held before. 

Chatillon stands in a little plain through which the Seine 
lazily transports no more water than the smoke-coloured cows 
of the neighbourhood could easily splash through. But five 
miles below Chatillon the Seine enters a valley between low 
but fairly steep hills covered even today with forest. Where 
this valley begins, a small but abrupt isolated hill, a natural 
acropolis, the Mont Lassois, rises above the village of Vix 
with the Seine close to its foot. It rises in two stages to a 
flat top. The lower storey lies away from the river towards 
the forested tableland but sinks to plain-level before reaching 
it. A grassy cart track leads up the bushy side of the hill 
from Vix to the point at which the lower storey adjoins the 
higher and there, in complete isolation, stands Vix church, 
square-towered with small rounded windows and the floor at 
least two feet below the level of the churchyard. An even more 
grass-grown track leads higher, but soon disperses itself in 
paths between hawthorn and juniper and stunted beech until 
you come out on the grassy top, where ruby-winged insects 
cling lazily to scabious and thistle and knapweed and some 
French cousin of ragged robin. 

It is an easy climb today, but a few stout men in your way 
could make it a difficult one. The top is eminently habitable 
and you wonder why the Dukes of Burgundy built their castle 
by St. Vorles’s church above Chatillon instead of in this 
commanding spot. But the place was appreciated once. For 
years archeologists have been collecting sherds and other 
relics of the early iron age from Mont Lassois. Since the 
war Monsieur Joffroy, the curator of the little museum at 
Chatillon, has been systematically excavating one side of the 
hill, but until January of last year he had looked in vain for 
graves. A burial place the town must have had. The objects 
found showed that it had flourished in the seventh, sixth and 
perhaps fifth centuries BC, at the end of the era called 
Halstattian, after a type-site in Switzerland, when the Celtic 
world stretched from Bohemia to central France and north- 
westward into the British Isles. Its centre was still on the 
Rhine and the Main. Celts had not yet conquered Southern 
France and crossed the Pyrenees into Spain, or the Alps into 
Italy. But Greeks and Etruscans were already in contact 
with them, as Mediterranean objects found in the tombs of 
Eastern France, South Germany and Switzerland show. Though 
the Celts themselves were already good smiths they had not 
yet developed that curvilinear style of ornament which we 
associate with them and was to be the glory of the next or 
La Téne period. Mont Lassois itself must have been in 
contact with the Mediterranean world, dominating, as it does, 
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the Seine Valley, one of the easy routes (as far as any route 
in those days was easy) north-westward towards the tin mines 
of Pretannia, which Caesar fortunately miscalled Britannia 
some five centuries later. But nobody was prepared for the 
sumptuous evidence of this contact that was suddenly to be 
brought to light. 

M. Joffroy, like the good archologist that he is, had done 
his best to explain to the local farmers why the objects he 
found on Mont Lassois were interesting and for what he was 
looking. He received his reward when a farmer from Vix 
told him that in ploughing one of his fields he had come 
upon stones of the type used for building in the neighbourhood 
but which had come from a few miles away. It seemed 
improbable that there had ever been a house there. The 
field lay near the point at which the track up Mont Lassois 
(which has probably not changed its place in the passing 
centuries) reaches the level ground, on the side towards the 
plain of Chatillon where no doubt lay the principal cultivated 
fields and pastures of the tribe. 

he stones in the field were all that was left of what had 
once been a huge cairn, fortunately used already in Roman 
times to mend a neighbouring road, so that during the 
centuries when archeology was merely pillage for curios there 
had been nothing to mark the spot. Beneath the cairn, in a 
tomb whose timbers had collapsed, bringing down the stones 
so that the contents were broken but concealed, was the 
skeleton of a woman of about thirty-five. She wore on her 
head a gold half-hoop, not quite like anything that has been 
found before, but which has been labelled at a guess as Greco- 
Scythian, (Influence of Scythian metalwork on that of the 
Celts has long been thought possible, but there is almost no 
direct evidence of contact, so that the archzologists may have 
jumped at the hope that here was a sign of it.) This lovely 
object is quite plain except for the two terminals, which are 
formed by an animal’s paw clutching a ball. The ball is 
further connected with the hoop on each side by a minute and 
most elegant pegasus. 

This queen, for she can have been no less, was wearing 
Celtic beads of stone and amber, and had been carried to her 
tomb in a chariot of which the bronze hub-covers and iron 
wheel-rims (so narrow that the chariot was clearly not for 
the rough-and-tumble of war) were found beside her. But 
also beside her was an Attic black figure ‘vase, showing 
warriors fighting, dated about 525 BC, Etruscan bronze vases 
and a bowl of about the same date, and above all a vase, 
whether Greek or Etruscan, such as no one had seen for 
many centuries. In form and ornament, it had indeed 
parailels—in particular one found thirty-five years ago at 
‘Trebenishte in Yugoslav Macedonia near Lake Okhrida. But 
in size it was such as is only known from the descriptions in 
ancient writers of particularly notable gifts to such shrines as 
the oracle of Delphi. This great green monster (bronze-yellow 
when it was first brought to Mont Lassois) stands four feet 
seven inches high, would need two big men to put their arms 
round it and weighs over four hundredweight. Round the 
neck runs a frieze in high relief of Greek charioteers and 
warriors. The two handles are ornamented by gorgons—not 
the happiest of Greek decorative inventions to our eyes—but 
their serpent legs and the serpents and lions filling the space 
between the gorgons and the vase itself are admirable. On 
the lid stood a cloaked and draped female figure, which at 
first sight looks more archaic than the triumphantly muscular 
warriors and the champing horses, but which scholars now 
tend to attribute to the same date. The exact origin of this 
great vase is not certain. Its structure suggests the work of 
Etruscan smiths, the frieze that of Greeks. Each group of 
the frieze was attached separately to the vase and a letter on 
its back corresponds to a letter on the metal of the vase 
itself. These proceed regularly from alpha to kappa, but 
instead of lambda, which might be mistaken for gamma, if 
you did not know which way up to read it, the bronze smith 
has engraved a single stroke. He continued with two, three 
and more strokes till their number became inconvenient and 
then reverted to the alphabet. As M. Joffroy and M. Raymond 
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Bloch have pointed out in a joint article, the point at which 
the alphabet is resumed corresponds only to the Greek alphaber 
as used by the Western Greeks and more particularly by the 
Etruscans who borrowed it from them. There would only by 
enough letters to correspond to the strokes, if two letters of 
the Phoenician alphabet early dropped by most of the Greekg 
from their adaptation, were still included, namely the koppa 
from which, through the Latin alphabet, we derive our Q. ang 
a spare sibilant which had no future in the west. From thi 
a Greco-lItalian or Etruscan origin for the vase is generally 
concluded, but without any nearer precision. 

Whether the vase came from what is now Italy or from 
Greece itself, the first part of the voyage is not surprising, 
Much more so is the transport of it by land into northem 
Burgundy four hundred years before the Romans made thei 
first roads in Provence. The Rhone valley is considered an 
unlikely route. There is, it seems, no evidence for its use to 
enter the Celtic world at this time. The river mouth wag 
situated amongst a quite different set of peoples—the Liguriang, 
Greek Marseilles was still a very young city. The old routes 
were from the Po valley (where the Etruscans were installed 
at Mantua) across the Alpine passes, with a portage, one must 
suppose from the upper Rhine to the Sadne, and another 
from the Sadne to the upper Seine. No pack horse could 
have carried this heavy, unhandy and delicate object. Was 
it perhaps packed in basket-work and alternatively floated and 
dragged on a sledge ? What part in its transport was played 
by those admirable draught animals—men ? 

But who sent it and why? Was it a gift to keep opena 
trade route, the tin road ? Or a bribe to have it closed to 
a rival? Was it appreciated by the Celts who received it, 
the same people who in their own art were to turn theif 
backs on the human form so admirably represented on this 
object ? In the next few generations they were themselves 
to make enormous advances as bronze smiths. Twenty-five 
years ago the National Art Collection Fund bought for the 
British Museum two admirable Etruscan bronze wine jars and 
two Celtic bronze flagons, the latter inlaid with coral and 
decorated with unidentifiable creatures. These were found 
together near Thionville in Lorraine and smuggled by the 
building workers who came upon them into Belgium, so that 
they should be free to sell them on the international market. 
The grave they came from is no doubt effaced below some 
house or factory or road so that much information is lost for 
ever. All four are of great beauty. There are no figures on 
the Etruscan vases and the decoration on the Celtic flagons 
suggests a turn of mind quite different from that of any Greek 
or Etruscan artist. All four are dated from the beginning of 
the fourth century BC, rather more than a century later than 
the treasure of Vix, where the objects both Greek (or Etruscan) 
and Celtic have all been dated from the end of the sixth 
century. 

Finally how could so superb an object as the great vase 
of Vix have been buried at all? Its possession would have 
been the pride of any Greek or Etruscan city. In what circums 
stances could this unnamed Queen Maebhe have been allowed 
to take it into another world, depriving the stronghold where 
she had reigned of its most extraordinary treasure ? 

Even today it is an object of desire. Only the stern rule 
of law, based on the determination of the farmer-finder, could 
have kept it for Chatillon against the claims of the Louvre, 
where it was exhibited last winter for a short month. It stands, 
for the moment, rather unhappily, in a small room of the 
Chatillon museum amongst the ineptitudes of Gallo-Roman 
sculpture. A freshly cut hole in the ceiling, however, indicates 
the intention of hoisting it up into a room above where 
Chatillon will present it and the other objects from the tomb, 
with due honour. With all the burden of their town’s rebuilding 
on their backs, the Chatillonnais have not skimped theif 
museum since the war. They can be relied on to do theit 
best for their vase, though naturally they cannot offer it so 
palatial a room as the Louvre. But they will know it is there 
and be proud of its presence, whereas most of the Parisrans 
would soon forget it had ever come amongst them 
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CINEMA 


Valley of the Kings. (Empire.)——The 


Beachcomber, (Leicester Square.)}—— 
Indiscretion. (New Victoria and Dom- 
inion.) 


With Egypt so much in the news it is 
edifying to be given a refresher course on 
the joys to which we are so reluctantly 
bidding adieu; those miles of barren desert 
sprinkled with bits of rock, those desolate 
toast-coloured cliffs, those sandstorms and 
scorpions, that nagging native music. Of 
delight only to politicians, archeologists 
and, presumably, Egyptians, this charmless 
country nevertheless offers a fairly novel 
location for a film, it being some years since 
we have seen a camel-borne hero and heroine 
silhouetted against a feverish sunset. Directed 
by Robert Pirosh, Valley of the Kings relates 
how Eleanor Parker, as the daughter of a 
late Egyptologist, returns to the land of his 
diggings to confirm his theory that Pharaoh 
Ra-hotep was heavily influenced by Moses. 
Aided by Robert Taylor and frustrated by 
a number of swarthy types, she seeks the 
soi-disant monotheist’s tomb, and wearing 
an eighteenth-century hunting hat chases 
hither and yon across the beige landscape 
after clues. Fights, double dealings and 
deaths occur profusely, and it is ali either 
yery funny or very wearisome according to 
your mood. What it is certainly not, alas, 
is very good. 
* 7 7 

The Beachcomber, adapted from Somerset 
Maugham, is not in the A plus category 
either, but at least its characters bear some 
relation to life even if they are outlined with 
too heavy a hand. Glynis Johns is the 
missionary on the tropic isle who reforms 
the confirmed drunkard, Robert Newton, 
by turning him into an unwilling doctor 
during a cholera epidemic, and both these 
stars, however implausible the firmament 
in which they revolve, know how to stay 
on their courses and shine. Both of them 
give excellent performances and they are 
well supported by Donald Sinden and Paul 
Rogers. Even so the film, though pleasant 
and though ably directed by Muriel Box, 
cannot quite surmount the exigencies of its 
plot which, like so many of Mr. Maugham’s, 
needs his prose to make it credible. 

- * . 


Indiscretion is a very different type of film, 
which is not surprising as it is produced 
and directed by the magician Vittorio de 
Sica. Unfortunately his wand waves for the 
most part lethargically, though here and 
there, in odd corners and when least ex- 
pected, it captures its old cunning. The 
film is set exclusively in the vast railway 
Station at Rome whereto Jennifer Jones, 
married woman and mother, has escaped 
from the arms of her lover Montgomery 
Clift, to catch a train for home, leaving him 
without a word in answer to the call of 
Philadelphia and duty. He pursues her to 
the train, she gets off it, and they continue 
their sad emotional struggle in the cruel 
light of a public place. The idea of environ- 
ment forcing two people torn by love to 
hide their wounds, is a good one, and de 
Sica, by relentlessly dogging his unfortu- 
nates with interruptions, with carabinieri 
laying a red carpet for a President, with 


crowds of revelling trippers, with children 
and shouting and announcements on loud- 


speakers, builds up a splendid feeling of 


tension. Yet though all ingredients to break 
the heart are here, neither Miss Jones nor 
Mr. Clift seems able to mix them. Possibly 
it is that the station’s impersonality, its 
high, cold disinterestedness, has a numbing 
effect, or that the director’s distractions are 


too distracting, for although the sense of 


desperation is held, sympathy gets lost in 
the echoing vault, sucked away in the 
refreshment room, left with the luggage. 
One observes the tragedy with its detailed 
background, observes and admires its 
skilful treatment, but it makes no appeal 
to the heart. And surely it should. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Scenes from Don Giovanni on the stage at 
Glyndebourne last week clearly indicated 
that if opera is to be made acceptable to 
television audiences it will have to be 
through studio performances adapted to 
the medium of broadcasting, as in the 
recent presentation of a purely television 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Opera audiences in 
the theatre have quite enough to put up with 
in the way of visual improbabilities which 
time and custom have, if not hallowed, 
made permissible, and a decent distance 
from the stage endurable. When, however, 
we are moved to the other side of the foot- 
lights and have to look at the procecdings 
from the position of a French prompter’s 
trap-door box on the stage itself it is a 
different matter. Every minor imperfection 
in the singers’ appearances or manner, every 
piece of stage-opera trickery swells to the 
size of a major absurdity which may begin 
by merely being ridiculous but ends by 
repelling. 

Those viewers (even the musically-minded 
ones) who are unfamiliar with opera on the 
stage can surely only have been put off by 
last week’s televising of Den Giovanni, 
while those of us who love opera, and par- 
ticularly Mozart, could have enjoyed our- 
selves just as much, if not more, by listening 
to it on sound only. And yet the strange 
thing is that this is precisely what one could 
not bring oneself to do. However much 
one revelled in the music and the singing 
one simply could not close one’s eyes and 
just listen. One had to go on peering into 
the screen—peering at the wooden swords, 
at the artificial scenery, and at talented 
singers who (while performing on the 
opera stage at least) ought not to have been 
subjected to so close a scrutiny. 

Last week I- referred to the strong and 
independent position the Feature Pro- 
gramme on ‘sound’ holds in broadcasting. 
The Feature Programme about Stonehenge 
was, however, a straight ‘natural’ for tele- 
vision. No one of any height of brow could 
have been bored by the imagery of this 
fascinating and carefully reconstructed evo- 
cation of the forgotten centuries on Salis- 
bury Plain, yet no one as in Tollund Man 
was played down to. Mr. Glyn Daniel 
looked a little uneasy as if he were recalling 
the many adverse comments on the unhappy 
ending to that unfortunate previous arch xo- 
logical television programme. But never 


mind: Stonehenge more than compensutcd 
for it. 

The sight of White Horse Inn on Ice 
reminded us how well such entertainments 
‘go’ on television. Lack of colour docs not 
matter if One can see in one’s television box 
little people skimming about on a grey 
black and white plane like ephemeridae on 
the surface of a Highland loch when on a 
calm evening of cloud a rise is on. What a 
pity it is that the announcers aren’t allowed 
to skate and glide into our vision in such a 
way! 

MORAY MCLAREN 


THEATRE 


The Wooden Dish. By Edmund Morris. 
(Phoenix).——-The Duenna. By Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. (Westminster.) 


‘Domestic drama’—the words strike a chill 
to the heart of the most hardened critic. 
Add ‘set in the American South’ and his 
depression will become maniacal. As play- 
wright after playwright swings aboard the 
streetcar named desire (first stop Tobacco 
Road), we are becoming only too familiar 
with the faded clothes and sultry passions 
of the sexocracy below the Mason-Dixon 
line. It was, therefore, something of a 
relief to find that Edmund Moiris’s new 
play dealt with another problem than the 
lack of conventions to express hatred and 
lust by anything other than lust and hatred. 
What is to be done with the old father who 
is becoming too senile to be tolerable about 
the house—this is topical in Yorkshire as 
well as in Texas. The rather brassy daughter- 
in-law’s solution is to send him into a home. 
With the revolting romanticism of her kind 
she says that she wants ‘a life of her own,’ 
a life that Pop Dennison has prevented her 
from enjoying up till now. But this is no 
use: sending Pop to a home won’t save her 
marriage, and, if her affair with the lodger 
is broken up rather arbitrarily by her 
daughter, the respite is only temporary. 
Clara Dennison is a tragic figure and Joan 
Miller plays her as such, giving a skilful 
twist to a character that might easily have 
been felt only as a virago. Of course, it is 
her tragedy against Pop’s, and, if the affair 
with the ape-like lodger weighs against her, 
Wilfred Lawson’s playing of the old man 
tries to strike a more even balance. He 
plays this part with full regard for the child- 
ishness of senility, and manages to make it 
the more pathetic for doing so. This is 
not much more than a highly competent 
piece of melodrama, but the acting of the 
two main parts made it memorable. 
. * * 

Sheridan’s Duenna, one stage on the long 
trek from the commedia dell’arte to Gilbert 
and Sullivan, depends for its effect on the 
panache and charm of its playing. At the 
Westminster it received everything it needs 
in ample measure: the dances were well 
staged, the singing was lively, the produc- 
tion had pace and gaiety. Joyce Carey made 
a sufficiently hideous Duenna and Gerald 
Cross a good suitor for her. The pairs of 
lovers were joyful and appealing by turns, 
and Elizabeth West took the eye as Colum- 
bine. What more could we want? 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Headmasters in Conference 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 231 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


The BBC recently broadcast a series of programmes under the title ‘Schooling 1954. Com- 
petitors were asked to suppose that the series included a discussion between the headmasters 
of Llanabba Castle (Decline and Fall), Dotheboys Hall, Greyfriars and Narkover, and to 


submit an extract from this valuable discussion, 


Perhaps this was rather a difficult subject; 
at any rate, the number of entries was very 
low, though those which were received were 
mostly well done, and entertaining to read. 

I enjoyed, among others, G. J. Blundell’s 
version of an exchange between the heads 
of Greyfriars and Narkover: 

Dr. Locke: ...1 mustn’t mention anything 
as controversial as the classics, but tradition I 
look upon as a sine qua non, 

Dr. Smart-Allick: But why shouldn't we 
mention the classics? There’s nothing more 
bracing for boys than the air of Epsom or 
Newmarket.... 

I am also indebted to Major A. W. 
Dicker for Dr. Smait-Allick’s exposition 
of his disciplinary system: 

Now at Narkover I have a scale of remission 
charges. A boy sentenced to six strokes gets 
remission at the rate of 6d. per stroke, or 2s. 6d. 
the half dozen. Remission of 100 lines costs 
3s., and so on. I thus uphold discipline with- 
out hurting the boy, and at a profit to myself. 
The boys have their own way of delegating 
justice. Some miserable delinquent is appointed 
scapegoat for the week. He owns up to all 
offences, takes all punishments and pays all 
remission fees. Sometimes I help out by 
giving him a cut price for cash on the nail. 

Honourable mention to them and to the 
Rev. J. P. Stevenson. I think W. P. B. 
deserves first prize, though I feel he has the 
name of the Greyfriars head wrong— 
Richards is, I believe, the name of the 
school’s inventor. £3 to him, and the 
remaining £2 to R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(w. P. B.) 


Dr. FAGAN: I fail to detect in the secon- 
dary modern school the polish that one strove 
for, without perhaps always attaining it, at 
Llanabba—whilst that species of usher com- 
monly called ‘emergency-trained’ is not, I 
fear, composed exclusively of gentlemen. 

Mr. SQUEERS: Thank God for that, Dr. 
Fagan, seein’ as how ushers needs strong 
stomachs—which it stands to reason gentlemen 
ain't got! 

Mindin’ boys, sir—that’s half an usher’s 
duties! And makin’ "em mind him—that’s the 
other half! 

Dr. RICHARDS: Excellent practical advice, 
Mr. Squeers! 

Mr. SQUEERS: Practice or principle, sir, 
is all the same! Low diet, now—there’s the 
principle of economy. Bullyin’s the principle 
of wise government—divide and rule, as the 
King said when he cut the Queen’s head off! 
Floggin’, sir? That’s the principle of give and 
take. I gives, and they takes! 

Dr. SMART-ALLICK: I’m convinced we 
all owe Squeers a great deal. The project 
method! What's that but ‘Squeers-without- 
tears’? It’s an excellent wheeze. If a boy 
shouts the odds in class send him down to 
Epsom. If he mixes his drinks ship him off to 
the local for a refresher... . 

Dr. RICHARDS: And what, sir, if he can’t 
—or won't—give a straight answer to a 
straight question? 

Dr. SMART-ALLICK: The solution's 
obvious, Dr. Richards! He’s just the chap for 
the Treasury! 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The Headmaster of Dotheboys Hall: Well, 
gentlemen, you'll agree that ‘Schooling 1954 


is neither more ner less than a follerin’ up of 


my methods. All the findin’s of modern 
Fish-collegy—phernetic spellin’, trainin’ the 
brain through the hands, findin’ out by doin’ 
—it’s what we've been after all along! Keep 
"em ockypied, don’t give "em time to grumble, 
an’ don't spile ’em with over-feedin’—there 
you have it in a nutshell. 

Greyfriars: Ah, these writers on Education, 
they don’t know boys! What does it matter 
what you teach them? They won't learn it. 
Look at my lot! All they care about is food 
and games and ragging their masters. Our 
job is just to keep the lid on, and see that the 
parenis are satisfied. 

Llanabba Castle: I agree; but to satisfy the 
parents you must have a certain Tone and 
Tradition. It needn’t cost much; they don’t 
look beyond the chapel and the playing field. 
Gentlemanly masters, a good show on Sports 


1954 


Day, and an Old Boy’s Tie—that’s what they 
pay for. 

Dotheboys Hall: Ah—pay for! I provide 
for them as can’t pay for the frills. I give a 
sound, practical hardenin’ eddication at 
reasonable cost. There’s philanthropy for yer} 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 234 
Set by Allan O. Waith 
An American ballad, *The Big Rock Candy 
Mountains, gives a picture of life in aq 
tramp’s utopia: 
‘In the Big Rock Candy Mountains 
You never change your socks, 
And the little stream of alcohol 
Come tricklin’ down the rocks. 
There the brakemen have to tip their hats 
And the railroad bulls are blind; 
There's a lake of stew and of whisky too— 
You can paddle all around them in a big 
canoe 
In the Big Rock Candy Mountains. 
A prize of £5 will be awarded for two verses 
of a similar ballad describing the utopia of 


any of the following: a poet, a politician, ° 


a policeman, a gourmand, a housewife, a 
civil servant. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 234,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than August 17, 
Results in the Spectator of August 27. 


Country Life 


WHEN the water level of the stream falls, the 
force of the current is reduced and, in spite 
of the flow from one level to another, there 
are pools where a sort of stagnation takes 
place. Between one rainfall and the next a 
sufficient quantity of water never reaches 
these places, and in the eddies and deeper 
corners away from the inflow and the out- 
flow, the contamination that breeds flies and 
mosquitoes progresses. I walked up our little 
stream one morning not so long ago, listening 
to the slow, half-hearted trickle of water 
among the stones, looking at the pools where 
there is no fish life, although years ago I 
believe it was fairly plentiful. It was a warm 
morning. The conditions were right for flies 
and little clouds spun and danced above the 
pools, while on the water itself a few black 
smuts moved and two or three ‘ skaters’ ran 
to and fro from the swampy tunnels of 
bankside weeds and grasses. A cloudburst 
would have changed all this in an hour and 
would have swept the countless larve and 
nymphs to destruction, but in the warmth of 
the rising sun the water produced its insect 
life, for even a bug, a water boatman or a 
caddis grub, has its hour. 


Patches of Grass 

We have in all, in our small garden, five 
patches of grass. They are on the slope of 
a hill and, with the exception of one patch, 
I put them all to grass myself. They are not 
lawns in the sense that a lawn is a neat, 
even picce of turf something like a bowling 
green. My patches were meant to be lawns 
but the years have defeated me. When I 
prepared the ground I knew the slope was 
well drained. All I had to do was to level 
the areas to be sown and roll them well, 
and this T did as thoroughly as any expert. 
The preparation was carried out according 
to the book, but it was when it came to seed 
that I ultimately failed. I was told that I 
should get a grass that was reasonably fine. 
I made my sowing of seed. It came up a 
little thick in one or two places and a little 


thin in others. I discovered after the first 
cutting with shears that I had bald spots, 
I hurried off and bought seed to sow on these 
bare places. The new seed was of a coarser 
grass. It thrived and stood the mower well 
where the finer grass did not. The fine grass 
did not wear well and shrank from the sun. 
In a year it was plain that clover was 
encroaching everywhere. Clover covers 
ground as well as grass, I suppose. I should 
have lifted the poor turf and started all over 
again but, to tell the truth, trimming and 
mowing keep me busy enough and, since I 
have nothing to be vain about, I am content 
to speak not of my lawns, but of my bits of 
grass, which is what they are ! 


Pointers 

Of all the dogs I have ever seen in action, 
the movements of a pointer please me most. 
It is perhaps the way they tread and lope 
from one clump of undergrowth to another 
and the way they carry their tails until the 
moment of pointing that makes _ their 
behaviour so fascinating. The point makes 
me hold my breath, spellbound in admiration 
of the statue that a pointer becomes as he 
stands stiff-tailed, with his head still and his 
foot raised. I am no expert on field dogs 
or the finer points of their behaviour at trials, 
but a hunting dog is as much part of natural 
life as the way of a stooping falcon or a 
weasel searching a hedgerow for mice. I 
watched a pointer at work this week and a 
magnificent animal he was too, a delight to 
his owner’s heart as he moved through cover 
and low undergrowth, marking the hidden 
game. It made me wish to have such a dog. 


Runner Beans 
If, as sometimes happens with the early 
bloom, pods fail to set on runner beans, @ 
useful remedy is to give the plants a fine 
spray. It is also advisable to keep the roots 
well watered. Moisture can be retained by 
spreading lawn clippings between the rows. 
IAN NIALL 
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REMEMBER CRICHEL DOWN 


$ir,—The lessons of the Crichel Down affair 
pave been splendidly set out and illustrated 
in the articles and correspondence of your 
last two issues. As Sir Carleton Allen indi- 
cates, such a striking example of the poison 
of modern government should be a spur to 
further attacks upon ministerial and bureau- 
cratic power. 

There is irony in the fact that this resound- 
ing victory of the individual over the State 
has been won at the expense of a Conserva- 
tive Government, dedicated to the task of 
‘setting the people free.” It is true that the 
problem is not primarily one of party. Lord 
Hewart published The New Despotism nearly 
twenty years ago, during a period of Con- 
servative rule. Sir Carleton Allen has long 
been reminding us of the dangers of delegated 
legislation, irrespective of its political origins. 
Nevertheless, Crichel Down, as well as restor- 
ing the will of the private citizen to be free, 
ought to immunise him for ever against the 
contagion of Socialist philosophy. 

The maintenance of an inflated civil service 
js* essential for the execution of Socialist 
policy. Every Socialist administrator is, in 
some measure, a sufferer from Crichelitis 
He must not be deflected from his purpose 
by nineteenth-century notions of individual 
liberty. If he is to be competent and effec- 
tive he must, in the final analysis, be abso- 
lutely confident that the ‘gentlemen in 
Whitehall really do know best.’ He must not 
flinch from calling a rebellious citizen a 
nuisance and from treating him as such. He 
must, in short, be prepared to regard the 
power of the bureaucrat as divine 

If Crichel Down is forgotten these false 
values may find favour again. Already Sir 
Andrew Clark has been charged with preju- 
dice and bias. The time may come when 
Socialists will seek to dismiss his report as 
an affront to the community in that it 
pandered to the interests of a wealthy indivi- 
dual. If any Socialists do try to minimise the 
evil of Crichel Down, they should be 
reminded of the words of their own most 
rigid administrator, the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Preaching at St. Paul’s in January, 
1950,;-Sir Stafford said, ‘ With the extension of 
group control comes a danger that administra- 
tion may become mechanical and impersonal 
and the individual lose all sense of spiritual 
responsibility for the corporate acts of his 
society." The language is amusingly guarded 
and, in particular, the expression ‘ group con- 
trol’ is scarcely robust enough for a true 
lover of liberty. It is, perhaps, doing Sir 
Stafford an injustice to describe this warning 
as an admission by him of the moral bank- 
ruptcy of Socialism. But it is relevant to 
Crichel Down and a thousand other cases 
not brought before the public eye. More- 
over, if those words were attached to the 
In, Out and Pending trays of every civil 
servant in the land, Sir Stafford would 
Certainly not have preached in vain.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROGER GRAY 
32 Moore Street, § W.3 


Sir,—Strix, in his article on ‘ Crichelitis,’ and 
the letter-writers on the*same subject, alike 
ignore the potent weapon which can be 
wielded by any British man or woman who 


is threatened by bumptious bureaucrats. It 
is the implacable threat of remorseless 
personal publicity for their misdeeds, and is 
equally effective against Hitlerian civil 
servants or time-serving politicians. 

During the last war I came in contact with 
a painful case, in which a very old friend 
was almost killed by worry and frustration, 
at a time when his only son was doing 
notable service in Burma. His hotel of fifty 
bedrooms had been requisitioned by the 
Ministry of Health, and subsequently des- 
troyed by fire, with all its valuable equipment. 
Meanwhile, after two years, the Ministry had 
not even settled the compensation rent to be 
paid. I took up the case as a Briton who 
was not satisfied with the action of his 
servants; and, after endless frustration, found 
it necessary to write to the Minister in these 
terms: 

‘Sir, Unless you get on with the job which 
your people have so foully neglected over 
the last two years, I shall publish the whole 
dirty facts of the case in the form in which 
I send them to you, to every Member of 
Parliament, of the LCC, and the Press. What 
are you going to do about it? I have the 
honour to be, etc.’ 

The result was electric: for the whole case 
was cleared up within two weeks, after more 
than two years of gross and callous neglect. 

I could quote a number of other personal 
cases in which similar shock tact’ s have 
proved equally effective—notably the one, 
two years ago, in which I (a poor old 
pensioner of commerce) had to use _ the 
Inspector of Taxes’ days’ notice in 
reverse, and threaten him with personal 
exposure to the Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Permanent 
Head of the Civil Service, if he did not pay 
me the money which was manifestly overdue 
to me. Needless to say, he paid up ! 

I would make bold to say that, if Lt.-Cdr 
Marten had dealt similarly with his case at 
an earlier stage, the Crichel Down enquiry 
and debate would not have been necessary: 
and he would now be in peaceful possession 
of the lands to which his family have 
indubitable right, by every principle of moral 
truth and virtue, and any decent standard of 
service to the men and women of Britain.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Seven 


STEPHEN MORGAN 


Downlands, Beachy Head Road, 


Eastbourne 


Sir.—In your issue of July 23 an article on 
the above subject refers to a principle of 
Government policy held by the Socialist 
Government and before them quietly held by 
all civil servants who had to do with the 
disposal of land: ‘That [principle]was that 
land once acquired by the State should not 
be given up to private individuals. Any such 
principle is controversial enough in all con- 
science, but when it is applied without 
deliberate reference to the electorate it 
becomes little less than damnable.’ 

In this connection the following quotation 
is relevant from the Uthwatt report on the 
use of land (1942 Cmd. 6386, para. 147): 
“We recommend that once any interest in 
land has passed into public ownership it 
should be disposed of by way of lease only 
and not by way of sale. .’ The context 
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shows that it has planning requirements in 
mind but the paragraph proceeds: ‘ Although 
this recommendation is made primarily in 
connection with reconstruction areas, we 
intend it to be of general application to any 
interest in land disposed of by a public 
authority." The chairman was an eminent 
judge and no civil servant was a member of 
the committee. The White Paper issued in 
June, 1944, (Cmd. 6537) warmly commended 
the report and did not indicate dissent from 
this particular recommendation. 

Still more relevant is the action of Parlia- 
ment, when power is given to Public 
Authorities to acquire land compulsorily, in 
repealing in the special Act those provisions 
in earlier Acts which compel the authority 
to sell superfluous lands, and, particularly in 
rural areas, give a right of pre-emption to 
the owners from whose lands the acquired 
lands were severed or whose lands imme- 
diately adjoin. The repealed provisions are 
sections 127-132 of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Acts, 1845, or, in the corresponding 
Scottish Acts, sections 120-125. These provi- 
sions appear to cover exactly such a situation 
as arose at Crichel Down, had the acquiring 
authority been a local authority. See sec- 
tion 161(2) and 6th schedule to the Local 
Government Act, 1933, and the Acquisition 
of Land Authorisation Procedure (Scotland) 
Act, 1947. These are only two examples. 
Over a long series of years numerous general 
and local Acts can be adduced in which 
Parliament has in effect declared that when 
land is compulsorily acquired by a Public 
Authority and that land becomes superfluous 
there is no obligation to sell the land, whether 
urban or rural, and the owners from whom 
the land was taken or adjoining owners have 
no right of pre-emption. Acts such as those 
of 1933 and 1947 nearly always follow the 
recommendations of an outside Committee 
on which lawyers and other professions, 
apart from civil servants, are represented. 
Parliament is ultimately responsible. The 
trend of the times clearly favours the recom- 
mendation above quoted from the Uthwatt 
report. That trend may be socialistic but as 
a Conservative statesman once said, ‘ We are 
all socialists nowadays.’—Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM A. ROSS 
Westerlea, Elgin, Moray 
PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
Sir,—In his excellent article Mr. Wilkins 


stresses the difficulties of a car owner when 
he has actually obtained his new car, but 
hardly mentions his previous tribulations. 
Perhaps the story of Mr. X may be relevant. 

Early in March Mr. X decides to sell his 
very reliable but over-large 1937 car and buy 
a new car of the famous Brown-Jones make. 
In the usual way he places an order through 
his local garage with the distributing agents 
in his zone. The latter state that they expect 
to deliver the new car about mid-May 

In April the papers mention that a very 
large export demand has set in, and that 
deliveries to British buyers may be delayed 
by two to four weeks. Mr. X takes this 
philosophically. It does not much upset his 
plans if he does not get the new car before 
the end of June. 

June arrives, waxes and begins to wane. 
Mr. X causes enquiries to be made from the 
distributing agents. They merely reply 
‘Nothing doing "—thev are very good at that, 

Enter July. With great courage Mr. X 
writes direct to the Brown-Jones organisation. 
The reply he receives is stately, if stereotyped. 
It assures Mr. X that he is a valued customer, 
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it informs him that the Brown-Jones organi- 
sation has complete trust in its distributing 
agents, and it delivers a homily about the 
export trade and its value to the country. The 
inference is that Mr. X is doing something 
to thwart Britain’s trade recovery. Naughty 
Mr. X. About this time the purchaser of 
Mr. X’s car points out, reasonably enough, 
that he cannot hold his original offer open 
indefinitely. Mr. X must have a car as he 
lives five miles from the nearest station. Mr. 
X drops £30 and again appeals to the Brown- 
Jones organisation. They reply’ with 
magnificent irony that there is nothing they 
can usefully add to their previous letter. 

At the end of July Mr. X commits his 
final bétise. Having damaged Britain's export 
trade, he has the effrontery to enquire from 
the distributing agents where he stands on 
their waiting list. The reply is prompt and 
crushing. The waiting list is a ‘ trade secret.’ 
it is in fact in the same catalogue as some 
revolutionary mechanical discovery. Mr. X 
has been where angels fear to tread. Never- 
theless he has achieved something because 
the agents say that there is a faint chance 
that he may get his car late in September. 

And then the fool goes and spoils it all. 
He writes again to the Brown-Jones organisa- 
tion. They say that there is a faint chance 
that he may get the car sometime in October. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. C, MILLER 


Hedges, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted 


JAPANESE MILITARISM 
Sir,—In your edition of July 16 (in ‘A 
Spectator’s Notebook") there appears to be 
a remarkable assumption that there is no 
danger of a great upsurge of militarism in 
Japan. The writer goes on to say that volun- 
teers are not flocking to the colours in large 
numbers, 

I would like to draw the attention of your 
readers to the following: 

When recruitment was closed for the new 
National Safety Corps in 1953, it was dis- 
closed in the Nippon Times (October 25, 
1953) that 8,000 men were required that year, 
but that 56,994 had applied. 

Those of your readers who studied the more 
remote corners of the Sunday Press recently 
will have noticed that the Japanese Admiral 
Ko Nagasawa was demanding a Japanese 
Pocket Navy, with aircraft carriers, etc., of 
300,000 tons. 

Not long ago. in a discussion about Korea, 
a Japanese naval commander said ‘ We are 
confident we could defeat the Republic of 
Korea naval forces in battle.’ 

Ihe Japanese Liberal Party are envisaging 
that their forces after five years will be 
190,000 army men, an air force of 40,000 
men with 1,000 aircraft (American Lockheed 
jet aircraft built under licence), a naval force 
of 45,000 men and 15,000 tons. 

[he Japanese Federation of Employers’ 
Associations is advised by the former profes- 
sional military men and, nowadays, many of 
the former army and navy officers, the pride 
of imperial Japan, are looked upon as heroes, 
when a few years ago they were war criminals. 
This organisation has announced that at 
present a military force of 300,000 men, 
290,000 tons of naval craft, and about 4,000 
aircraft would be reasonable, having regard 
to the economic capacity of Japan. This 
organisation primarily represents the ten great 
Japanese family businesses (Mitsui, Mitsu- 
bishi, Sumitomo, etc..) who monopolise 80 
per cent. of all Japanese manufacture and 
trade. 
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At the same time, the economic 
of Japan are growing. There 
87,000,000 people in these islands, where 15 
vears ago there were about 70,000,000. They 
no longer have control of Manchuria, Korea, 
Formosa, or. North China; nor have they 
even reasonable trading connections with 
these natural areas from which they could 
draw raw materials and to which they could 
send manufactured goods. Unemployment is 
increasing, the present rice crop is 2,000,000 
tons short. and finally, there is a growing and 
vigorous Communist Party. 

Will the ten great families. supported by 
their advisers, the old generals (who in 1945 
were told by Tokyo officials that peace was 
only a temporary state brought about by cir- 
cumstances}—will these people tighten the 
reins of their control, looking to military 
solutions to their problems, as they did in 
the 1930s ? 

The democratisation of Japan during eight 
years of occupation has suffered a psycholo- 
gical setback through the complete change 
of principle involved in the re-arming of 
Japan, when their post-war constitution ex- 
plicitly renounced wars and armed forces. 
Now, too, the Japanese Government is trying 
to centralise the police force once more— 
does anyone remember the Kempetai ? 

Finally, in this land, which alone of the 
countries of the world has shown itself to 
be indefensible in an atomic age, they are 
now to build a cyclotron, which will possibly 
enable them to produce an atomic bomb in 
the next five years. 

Where Western politicians are taking special 
care to re-arm Germans only under an Inter- 
national General Staff, in the case of Japan 
the revival of the Japanese General Staff is 
part and parcel of the plan. 

Is this wise ? 

Or should we not preferably be concen- 
trating on helping Japan to obtain its share 
of raw materials and markets and thus develop 
peacefully. (What do the Chinese think of 
this re-armament policy ?}—Yours faithfully, 

R. DENTON WILLIAMS 
Regional Officer, 
United Nations Association 
10 Great Charles Street, Birmingham, 3 


[Strix writes: I know that there have been, 
and I am sure that there will continue to be, 
sabre-rattling statements made by the sort of 
individuals and interests in Japan whom Mr. 
Williams quotes. The point I was trying to 
make was that there seem, unexpectedly, to 
be few signs as yet of an upsurge of milita- 
rism among the mass of the Japanese people. 
For a nation strongly imbued with a martial 
tradition. with (as Mr. Williams says) growing 
unemployment, the fact that in 1953 there 
were 56,994 would-be volunteers for the 
armed services out of a population of 
87,000,000 does not seem to me to indicate 
a dangerously widespread enthusiasm for the 
profession of arms. I am myself quite sure 
that Japan will one day be a great military 
and naval Power with aggressive tendencies; 
but on the evidence available she is getting 
off to a slower start in this direction than 
many people would have expected. Editor— 
Spectator.) 


TRUTH AND THE DYING 


Sir,—In his article of July 16, Mr. J. M. 
Cameron quoted the following words the 
Bishop of Leeds had addressed to a meeting 
of nurses: ‘It is no part of your duty as 
nurses to deceive patients. You should not 
lie to them or pretend that they are recover- 
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ing when vou know that their condition is 
likely to prove fatal." Mr. Cameron’s article 
appeared to me to be intended to be a defence 
of this statement. Mr. Cameron now says 
| was wrong to attribute to him the view 
that nurses ought to tell patients when their 
condition is likely to prove fatal. But Surely 
if you enjoin a nurse not to not tell (ig 
deceive) a patient you enjoin her to telj~ 
or is this too Aristotelian a reading of the 
Bishop's injunction ? 

However I am glad Mr. Cameron nog 
expresses more (to my mind) humane 
opinions; even though I can no longer seg 
the point of his original article. It was rudg 
of me to have used the word ‘ unprofes 
sional’; but I expected an article by ag 
academic philosopher as distinguished as hg 
is to be better reasoned and less rhetorical— 
Yours faithfully, 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, SW. 


COAL 


Sir,—1 should like to comment on some of 
the points raised on domestic heating in Miss 
Sheila B. Mason’s letter in your issue of 
July 23. 

It is, | am afraid, asking too much of all 
modern solid fuel appliances to expect them 
both to burn half the amount of fuel required 
by an open grate, and to provide greater 
comfort: this is something neither we nor the 
makers have ever claimed. What we do main- 
tain, however, is that in the most efficient 
types of modern appliances, that is to say 
those which provide convected heat, either 
fuel consumption can be reduced, or sub- 
stantially greater comfort can be provided 
with no increase in fuel consumption. Con- 
vector fires, openable stoves, and the recently 
introduced free-standing open fires all have 
these advantages. 

Modern solid fucl appliances have indeed, 
as Miss Mason says, the advantage of ability 
to remain in overnight, and to burn low grade 
fuels. What is more, they can be controlled 
so that the fire is made to burn very slowly 
and economically when the room is not 
occupied, and they will burn coke or other 
smokeless fuels very efficiently. In general, 
the efficiency with which coke is burnt ona 
modern appliance is sufficiently greater than 
the efficiency of burning of coal to make the 
use of coke, even at present prices, more 
economical than that of coal. Householders 
who do not live in smokeless zones thus have 
a choice of fuels, and it should be remembered 
that supplies of coke are no longer restricted. 

The importance of thermal insulation 
should by now be appreciated by all housing 
authorities. Structural material and methods 
giving a high degree of insulation can now 
be incorporated at little or no greater cost 
than the use of traditional and heat-wasting 
materials. Those who live in older houses, 
in which the upper floor ceiling is not 
insulated, can, at relatively small cost, provide 
their own insulation; my Council has recently 
collaborated with the gas and electricity 
industries in producing a leaflet showing how 
this can be done. 

District heating is likely to be economical 
only where it can be provided in conjunction 
with the generation of electricity. In other 
circumstances, experience has shown that the 
heavy demands for heating and hot water 
that are made by tenants of estates where 
district heating is provided have meant that 
heating charges have had to be raised to @ 
very high figure. Heating by individual solid 
fuel burning appliances has the great advame 
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tage that it can be adjusted to the needs of 
householders; even at present fuel prices it 
affords the most economical way of providing 
continuous warmth and hot water.—Yours 
faithfully, 
ERIC BELLINGHAM 
Director-General, Coal Utilisation Council 
3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1 


Sir,—Mr. John Fox's letter in your issue of 
July 9 sets out many of the desirables in the 
present situation, but does not mention how 
official propaganda on the one hand and 
official practice on the other seem to be in 
conflict. 

Much lip service is paid to the desirability 
of installing modern combustion devices to 
extract the maximum heat from the available 
fuel and also to the desirability of burning 
smokeless fuels and I think it must be agreed 
that it would be hard to deny the validity 
of either of these ideas. However, once one 
has gone to the expense of installing a modern 
heat storage cooker (an Aga for example, of 
which I am a satisfied user) the National Coal 
Board appears to assume that you are fair 
game. My latest delivery of fuel for the Aga 
cost nearer £11 than 10 guineas a ton and yet 
I understand that it is no more than 
briquetted coal dust that has been carbonised. 
Not only is a penal price extracted from the 
consumer, who has got to have a suitable 
fuel from a rather limited range of choice, 
but I understand also that the coal merchant 
is equally roughly treated in that his margin 
of profit on such lines is considerably lower 
than on ordinary house coal. 

Thus, having spent approximately £100 in 
installing a device which is clearly of the 
kind envisaged by official propaganda, recog- 
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nition is taken of one’s natural reluctance to 
cast that apparatus aside, and so, as far as 
I can make out, one pays in a year as much 
for the reduced quantity of fuel consumed 
by one of these modern efficient devices as 
one would do in buying twice the quantity 
of ordinary house coal that is consumed by 
one of the out-of-date and allegedly undesir- 
able devices. Just to make matters worse 
those with Aga and similar cookers often 
have extreme difficulty in acquiring the right 
kind of fuel, which is hardly the kind of 
encouragement that reinforces official exhor- 
tation. —Yours faithfully, 

B. ENGERT 
Barchester Street, E.14 


LORDS SPIRITUAL 


Sir,—In your comment on the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs you 
ask why the State Church of Scotland is not 
represented in the House of Lords like the 
State Church of England, The answer is that 
to be eligible for the House of Lords a man 
must be either a spiritual or a temporal lord, 
and the Church of Scotland, unlike the 
Church of England, neither has nor can have 
any spiritual lords, in view of the Presbyterian 
doctrine of the parity of presbyters. Repre- 
sentation of the Church of Scotland would 
therefore involve, as the Commission them- 
selves recognise, a transformation of the 
House of Lords.—Yours faithfully, 


F. W. 
12 Edward Road, Bromley, Kent 


ARMSTRONG 


SNOBS MALE AND FEMALE 


Sir,—A lot of my fellow-citizens seem to be 
authorities and have written to me arguing 
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variously about the content of snobbery, 
They should have written to you, Sir, ]} 
cannot argue by post at 24d. per shot ad 
infinitum, 


Englishmen are very very rarely snobg, 
Quite some Englishwomen are; the husband 
pushers in particular. In England snobbery, 
if any, is found chiefly among our immigrants, 
new or sons of the one-time new. There ig 
no snobbery in the cricket world; there 
in the age of the common man, a pardonablg 
exclusiveness; a very different quality. —Yourg 
faithfully, 


C. B. FRY 


Oxford & Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1 


VENUS OBSERVED 


Sir,—-Sir Compton Mackenzie has been badl 
misled by his astronomical adviser. Venus 

visible in the day sky for several monthg 
every year, and not at intervals of nine years, 
She is quite easy to see, if one knows exactly 
where to look—and the sky is perfectly cleag, 


Because this fact is not generally known, 
daylight sightings of Venus have often 
caused public alarm, and are known to have 
been responsible for many of the ‘flying 
saucer’ reports of recent years. 

Incidentally, the statement that Venus can 
be seen reflected on a white wall is absurd, 
This is probably a reference to the fact that 
at night she can cast a shadow on a white 
surface.—Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR C. 
88 Nightingale Road, N.22 
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SUID UGE 


Compton Mackenzie 


Wales or Ireland, asked you to nominate the English 

county that could provide him with the most compre- 
hensive display of English scenery, architecture and antiquities, 
what would be your reply? Let me make the position clear. 
The visitor can explore only one county, and he has to be 
shown the greatest variety of scene within that area available 
anywhere in England. It is not a question of superlatives. 
Other counties may possess a nobler range of hills, a finer 
cathedral, a wilder moorland or a grander outline. The county 
chosen must be able to show to a greater extent than any other 
an example of everything. Before I nominate my own choice 
let me state that I have myself paid rates in seven English 
counties, and that the only English county in which I have not 
spent an appreciable amount of time is Rutland. Having, as 
I hope, presented qualifications that enable me to venture an 
opinion, I boldly fling a cider apple of discord into the arena 
and declare for Somerset. Hills, vales, gorges, moorland, marsh, 
seaboard, woods, fat pastures, several villages of surpassing 
beauty, superb church towers, one city that is without doubt 
the finest fruit of the eighteenth century in England and 
another city that can claim to be the loveliest relic of the Middle 
Ages: all this can Somerset offer. Salisbury, Winchester, 
Norwich, Durham, Richmond of Yorkshire, and above all 
Stamford, may challenge Wells, but I think that Wells just 
wins with Stamford second in a photo-finish. Be that as it 
may, the double of Bath and Wells is matchless in any other 
county. Of monastic remains, while Glastonbury Abbey as a 
ruin does not attain to the glory of Fountains or Tintern, it 
possesses a mystical sanctity beyond that of any fane ruined 
or whole in all England. Cleeve Abbey, although the church 
has completely vanished, has more left of its domestic buildings 
than any I have seen except the incomparable Fountains 
Abbey. Of great houses two are outstanding in all England— 
Montacute House and Barrington Court, and as both these 
Elizabethan gems now belong to the National Trust they may 
be visited by all. The church towers of Somerset are re- 
nowned; I am tempted to proclaim the tower of Leigh on 
Mendip the most beautiful in England. Of small villages 
Selworthy would gain a very high place in any competition for 
beautiful small English villages and for large villages I would 
enter Dunster with every hope of its winning the first place. 

I shall not argue that the sea-coast of Somerset is in the 
first rank. Still, we have to remember that Somerset does 
possess some sixty miles of seaboard which west of Minehead 
has much character and as it approaches the estuary of the 
Avon considerable charm. Variety in a single county is the 
theme and twenty-three of the English counties do not have 
any sea-coast at all. 

Exmoor is associated in the minds of most people with 
Devonshire, but the greater part of that attractive solitude is 
in Somerset, including Dunkery Beacon, its highest point. 
It may seem absurd to extol Dunkery Beacon as a height 
When we have the fells and pikes of the Lake Country. How- 
ever, 1,700 feet is quite a good height for the south of England 
to reach, and where else in England except where Exmoor 
spreads into Devon will you see red deer? The plateau of 
the Mendip Hills provides an equally attractive but less con- 
ventional solitude. Wandering here, I fall more deeply under 
the spell of the past than anywhere in England except along 
the Northumbrian border. There is a remote and lonely village 
called Priddy which was once the centre of the Roman lead 
mining. Here lingers a tradition that Our Lord came to Priddy 
as a boy, and whether that legend be accepted as true or not 
the fact that it could exist at all testifies to the brooding 
antiquity that clings to the place. I have never heard of this 
legend's being linked with St. Joseph of Arimathea and the 


| a visitor from overseas, or for that matter from Scotland, 


Holy Grail, but one feels that they must be connected. 

On the edge of the Mendips is that natural marvel, Wookey 
Hole, with the sound of its mysterious waters. On the edge, 
too, is that other natural marvel, the Cheddar Gorge. This 
may seem cheapened by popularity, but it remains an astonish- 
ing sight for the south of England, and it should be approached 
first from the lonely heights of Mendip so that the vulgarisation 
of Cheddar itself may not be the disagreeable preliminary to 
the Gorge. 

The countryside between Glastonbury and the little Polden 
Hills is unique. Once upon a time it was under the sea and 
from it rose the Isle of Avalon, the fabled home of the happy 
dead long long ago. The Isle of Avalon is now Glastonbury 
Tor, which rises from a green plain and although it is only 
500 feet high is one of the most impressive eminences any- 
where in Britain. That green plain, threaded by the silver 
rhines that drain it to provide the lush pasturage, is magical 
and the green knolls that here and there rise from it may 
shelter the last of the English fairies. On the other side of 
the Poldens Sedgemoor offers almost as interesting a stretch 
of marsh as may be found in the Fens. Down in the south- 
east of the county is Cadbury Castle which was once King 
Arthur’s Camelot and is as fine an example of earthwork 
fortifications as may be seen in England. What more can I 
claim for Somerset? The oldest licensed house in England 
in the shape of the fifteenth-century George Inn at Norton 
St. Philip, a most romantic hostelry, and to clinch the variety 
of scene the coalfields round Radstock so that the visitor who 
is allowed only one county will have maybe not a view but 
at least a glimpse of industrial conditions. 

A couple of years ago, speaking in Bath at a gathering of 
West of England authors reinforced by that stalwart Devonian 
Ulsterman St. John Ervine, I claimed the variety for Somerset 
I have claimed for it in this ‘ Sidelight,’ and there were cries 
of ‘ What about Devon?’ ‘What about Dorset?’ I reply 
that neither possesses a Bath or a Wells, and while I readily 
admit the great superiority of their seaboards I ask if either 
of them can show a Cheddar Gorge or a Vale of Avalon. I 
bow to the Cerne Giant of Dorset, but the White Horse does 
not entitle Berkshire to claim variety over Somerset. If 
Cornwall enters the fray I shall again put forward Bath and 
Wells as decisive in the placing. Wiltshire, Hampshire and 
Sussex are all strong competitors, but my own choice as a 
runner-up to Somerset in the south of England would be 
Gloucestershire. 

From the north midlands Shropshire challenges Gloucester- 
shire in the list for the whole of England, and, if it had a sea- 
board, I should put Shropshire even in front of Yorkshire 
(which is surely the champion of the north) and when I say 
that I am not forgetting the grandeur and beauty of the Severn. 
But I shall stand fast by Somerset. One of the reasons why 
the scenery of Somerset has failed to get the recognition it 
deserves is the railway journey in the Cornish Riviera Express 
because the dullest part of that journey is when the train is 
going through Somerset, whereas the journey through South 
Devon and on across the Tamar into Cornwall is continuously 
interesting and impressive. Even by road the run from Frome 
to Taunton, charming though it is, might be through any one 
of a dozen or more English counties. One must drive or ride 
or walk all over Somerset to appreciate the extraordinary 
amount of variety achieved by what is only the seventh in size 
of the English counties. Let me close on that word * variety’ 
and let the offended supporters of the thirty-nine other counties 
of England who write to tell me that I do not know what I am 
talking about remember that except for Bath and Wells I have 
not claimed the superlative and except for the Vale of Avalon 
I have not claimed the unique. 
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dhows of every shape and 
size ranging from the tall ~ 
Sambuk, with its square galleon stern, 
(illustrated above) to the utilitarian 
Boom. Manned by Swahili, Somali, 
Arabs and Indians, the dhows are in 
the direct line of descent from the 
in which men first 


ancient vessels 


sailed the waters of the Near East. 
Today they carry dates from Basra, 
salt for Mombasa and a vast variety of 
miscellaneous cargo and as long as 
there are commodities which can be 
transported more cheaply by sail than 
by steam, the dhows will have a part to 
play in modern East African commerce. 
Our branches in British East Africa 
are particularly well placed to answer 
your questions on market conditions, 
or local commercial undertakings. 
Please address your initial enquiries to 
our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


London, 
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CAPE TOWN . PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON . DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 
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- amenities 
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or 100 


Head Office : 104-7, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Passenger Office : 29-34, Cockspur St., London, W.C.2 














Investment 


Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment for 
large or small savings. 


ms B47. 


No depreciation of capital. No _ initial 
expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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Income Tax 
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Investment Brochure 
write to the 
General Manager 
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HOLIDAY QUESTIONS 













j, What is the capital of? 8. A miscellany: 
a. Albania. d. Wales. a. How many movements does (i) a concerto, (ii) a . 
b. Alaska. e. South-West Africa. symphony, usually contain? 
c. Indonesia. b. What are the primary colours of (i) light, (ii) paint? 
’ se > . c. What, according to Kant, is the ‘one categorical 
?. Who wrote the following lines and what is the next line in imperative’? 
each case? d. Who said, ‘I do not agree with a word that you say 
a. She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven. but I will defend to the death your right to say it’? 
b. There was a shout about my ears. e. How many of Shakespeare’s plays have an alternative 
c. Curs’d be the man, the poorest wretch in life. title? 
d. Oh wearisome condition of humanity! 9. Who was the first person to? 





e. Yes, I ken John Peel and Ruby too! 






. Sail through the North-West Passage. 
3, What have the following in common? . Sail through the North-East Passage. 

Cc Cott: eis | The Vall s . Arrive home in command of a ship that had sailed 
a. Craven ottage, eadow ane, e Valley, St. round the world. 





of 





QO 


















Andrews. d. Make an individual score of 400 runs in first-class 
b. George, Harris, J. and Montmorency. ” cricket 
c. Barkston Ash, Isle of Thanet, Spelthorne, The Wrekin. . cia shone — 
d. The Bear, The Hunt, The Tee eeeabided Person, ¢. Hear the words ‘hekina degul'”. 
The Surprise. 10. Who said or wrote the following, and in what connection? 
e. Vindobala, Hunnum, Camboglanna, Petriana. a. Eating patés de foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
ae b. It probably began upon mud or sand in warm sunlit 
4, What is? shallow brackish water. 
a. The largest town on the main railway line between c. The perfect type of a perfect pleasure. It is exquisite 
King’s Cross and Newcastle upon Tyne. and it leaves one unsatisfied. What more can one 
b. The farthest town from a railway line in England (and want? 
what is the distance?). d. I shall hear in Heaven. 
c. The destination of the A.40 road from London. e. Nature is such that it is impossible to determine 
d. The distance between the mainlands of Asia and absolute motion by any experiment whatever. 
America. : Oey 
e. The sea into which the western end of the Panama !!. What have the following in common? 
. Canal opens. a. Beethoven, Charles Lamb, Schopenhauer, Horace 
ae Walpole. 
a 5. What well-known novels open with the following passages b. Basildon, Bracknell, Cwmbran, Glenrothes. 





Republic of Ireland, Albania, Jordan, Spain. 

a. I have noticed that when someone asks for you on : Axerophthol, aneurine, ascorbic acid, calciferol. 
the telephone and, finding you out, leaves a message Ayrshire Lassie, Souter, Laird and Lady, Old 14th. 
begging you to call him up the moment you come in, 12. Who was born at these places in the year given? 


and who was the author of each? 





ao 





oO 










and it’s i he matter is more often importan 
ry Sota gat oleae — a. Amsterdam, 1632. d. Hamburg, 1833. 
b. Once upon a time and a very good time it was there b. Eaglesfield (Cumberland), 1766. e. Taganrog, 1860. 
: ee c. Grenoble, 1783. 






was a moocow coming down along the road and this 
moocow that was coming down along the road met 130 Wro Jived at? 
a nicens little boy named baby tuckoo. . . . , “er 
















c. I was ever of opinion that the honest man who a. Chalfont St. Giles. d. 15 Clifford's Inn. 
married and brought up a large family did more b. 205 Waterloo Road, Cobridge. e. Mas a Tierra. 
service than he who continued single, and only talked c. Craigenputtock. 
of population. 

d. He lay flat on the brown, pine-needled floor of the 14. Who? 
forest, his chin on his folded arms, and high overhead a. Painted the Mona Lisa. : 
the wind blew in the tops of the pine trees. b. Modelled the Eros in Piccadilly Circus. 

e. He was an inch, perhaps two, under six feet, powerfully c. Wrote the music of ‘Rule Britannia.’ 
built, and he advanced straight at you with a slight d. Wrote the words of ‘Annie Laurie.’ 
stoop of the shoulders, head forward, and a fixed e. Played the ‘Harry Lime Theme’ in the film ‘The Third 
from-under stare which made you think of a charging Man.’ 

_— 15. What have the following words in common? 
6. What are or were the other names of? a. Brilliant, Diamond, Pearl, Minion. 

a. The Governor of Barataria. d. Rubella. b. Cordoba, lev, sol, sucre. 

b. Nicholas Brakespeare. e. Ulianov and c. Cabo, kosa, ras, rhu. 

c. Eric Blair. Bronstein. d. Onomatapoiea, supercede, dessicate, innoculate. 





e. Labour, mute, route, shrewdness. 





?. What have the following in common? 





16. Where are or were the following? 





a. Haugland, Raaby, Watzinger, Danielsson. . 

b. Gonsalez, Manfred, Poiccart, Thery. a. The Isle of Innisfree. 

c. Robinson, Carrs, Wandhope, Hindscarth. b. The Islets of Langerhans. 

d. Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Hayes. c. Neanderthal. 

e. Charles Dickens, George Meredith, Sir Walter Besant, d. Lusitania (after which the ship was named). 





Isambard Brunel. e. Strelsau. 
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SPORTING ASPECT 


Euphonics v. Crakes 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


ISDEN, contemporary chronicle of our cricket, is 

constantly revised as a work of reference. Since 

1933 the ‘Births and Deaths of Cricketers’ section 
has been often pruned, so that now, apart from the greatest 
earlier names, it includes only players who have taken a 
defined part in first-class cricket in England and who died— 
or will die—after 1925. 

So compactness is achieved at the sacrifice of contemplation. 
Only in the vast and kindly ramblings of the older volumes 
can the idle eye now come upon the Reverend T. Duodecimo 
Platt, who played for Harrow, and died in 1902. The Welsh 
schoolboy cannot find, in the up-to-date editions, echoes of his 
princely houses in the Cambridge fast-bowler of the Seventies 
—W. N. Powys—or that Dr. Cadwalader who played for 
Philadelphia. Dr, Damian is gone, along with Lawless and 
Lovering, Trudgett and Tryon; and the poet’s eye misses the 
four Coleridges who played for Eton (and two of them for 
Oxford University as well). 

Recalling a lesser literary eminence, ‘Craig, A. (“ The 
Surrey Poet”), d. July, 1909, aged 59° was there, with his 
om eg incomplete data; now he, with many others, has lost 

is last line of immortality. 

That Mr. T. S. Pix played for Harrow in 1824 has remained 
in my mind for over twenty years, but I had to turn to an 
old Wisden to find that he lived for seventy-six years after 
that great day. 

It was intriguing to obey the instruction of the entry ‘ Blayds, 
Mr. E. (see Calverley, Mr. E.)’ and find—‘ (formerly Blayds) ’. 
Why ?—Was some great fortune left him conditionally upon 
a change of name ?—or, for I see he was at Cambridge, was 
his reason reverence for the light verse of C. S. Calverley ? 

The long series of 1914-1918 tragedies has come under the 
sub-editorial pencil. ‘ Bailes, Gunner R. (Yorkshire Club 
Cricket) d. Oct. 26, 1918’ has followed ‘* Childe-Pemberton, 
Major C. B. (Harrow) b. Sept. 27, 1853, d. at Potgeiter’s Drift, 
Jan. 2l¢ 1900" into the limbo of unnecessary reference; but 
their story is told afresh in— Turnbull, Major M. J. (Camb. 
Univ. and Glamorgan) b. March 16, 1906, d. Aug. 5, 1944’. 

I remember, too, a Dumas-musketeer  cricketer— 
d’Albertanson, Mr. R.—and my disajypointment at finding that 
his only quoted team was Sutton Valence School. More 
prosaically, there was Puddephatt, #. (Islington), born on 
January 11, 1831, and, seemingly—and, I hope, happily—still 
alive in 1923. 

Few names —and no initials—are held in such reverence as 
those of cricketers. Which of us, as a lad, would have dreamt 
of referring to Stevens without the essential ‘G. T. S.’, 
Chapman without ‘ A. P. F.” or even that Mr. Case of Somerset 
—whose team-mates called him * Box ’—without the initials 
 e.4. 7 

Sounds mean what association makes them mean, especially 
in the mind of the hero-worshipper. A Rhodes by any other 
name would bowl as well. It is hard to fall back on the ear 
alone, to realise that Trumper, for all its connotation of 
dashing batsmanship, is an ugly name; that Woolley, synony- 
mous with lordly strokes, sounds the same as * woolly *: and 
that Hobbs and Bradman would be dull, unlovely sounds but 
for the memory of the two cricketers who bore them. 

The oldest of after-dinner cricket games is that of picking 
imaginary teams and handsome names against ugly ones would 
be as good a match as any to while away the time in Hades. 

The form of the very early cricketers is uncertain, so we 
may allow Nyren and Beldham—how much more handsome, 
somehow than Beldam and, remember, he was * Si' ver Billy’ 


to cancel out Hogsflesh and Stevens, of Surrey, who was 
so often recorded in the score-sheets of the eighteenth century 
as ‘ Lumpy.’ 

We must agree, too, I fancy, to omit the obvious puns of 
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such crickety names as Fielder, Batson, Scorer, Driver, Holder 
and, prudently, Rashleigh. Meanwhile, to pick on such as 
Pigg (Mr. Herbert, of Cambridge University and Hertfordshire) 
is to labour a joke which must have wearied him all his life 

Grace, of course, is clearly first choice for the Euphonicg 
and his own choice of partner—‘* Give me Arthur ’—by; 
with him to the wicket Shrewsbury, a name of medieval rich. 
ness. 

R. L. Stevenson’s theory about the beauty of ‘v’ and ‘j’ 
sounds is not valid for Vialls, nor for Vidler: Vyse will no 
do, and some lurid Victorian work of fiction has left mg 
with the feeling that the name Vibart is villainous. Vane 
Vizard and Valentine are tempting however, and Verity, 
doubly handsome, in both sound and meaning, must be jp. 
cluded. From Verity, clearly, must follow Trueman. Perhaps 
too, it is the ‘v” in the word Graveney that gives it a quality 
as mellow as his batting. 

The names from Debrett will not, alas, strengthen the side 
very much. Lord Burghley (1825-95) did not get a ‘blue’ 
at Cambridge. The Earl of Redesdale is described only as a 
* Patron ’ of Gloucestershire cricket, and Venables (R. G.) never 
progressed beyond the Rugby eleven. M. A. Noble will 
do for an opening bowler, though, and Lyon, with its heraldic 
ring, provides us with a wicketkeeper. 

I am tempted by d’Ornellas but it is followed by ‘ Private 
F. A. (Ottawa) ’—not quite a good enough player, I fear. So, 
for the Gallic word-taste, we might have C. A. Ollivierre of 
Derbyshire and the West Indies, or Lionel Palairet, de Courcy 
or de Lisle but that the Victorian Hampshire elevens included 
“Champion de Crespigny, Mr. P. A.’ whose claim must be 
unquestionable. Mead—as pleasantly pastoral as the Middle 
sex opening pair of Lee and Dales—the simple dignity of 
Lord, and the rounded history of Rhodes, and the first eleven 
is complete. 

If there is to be a twelfth man, let it be J. W. Juniper, of 
Sussex, who was a bare twenty-three when he died in 1885. 

Even then, we have omitted Rylott—in full, even more 
impressively, Arnold Rylott—who played for Leicestershire; 
the country richness of Haygarth and Appleyard, the courtesy 
of Knightley-Smith, the picturesque Ravenhill and the gentle 
sound of Aird. 

The rougher-sounding batting we have already started with 
Trumper and I think perhaps Fuller Pilch makes him a harsher 
partner even than Ubsdell (G., of Hants.). Sprot, of the 
same county, however, makes an explosive number three. 
Perhaps Nicholas Wanostrocht’s assumption for cricket 
purposes, of the name ‘ Felix ’ excludes him; but Curgenven we 
must have, and Gaukrodger, J. Smurthwaite, and J. W. Zulch, 
in place even of Goatly (E. G., Surrey) or one of the threo 
Baggallays. Sugg, I feel is slightly to be preferred to Sprinks, 
who has a merry sound, and Jiggins, who, I am sure, was 
amiable enough. 

A relatively unknown—Stileman-Gibbard (Bedfordshire}— 
would force his way into the side but that we need a fast 
bowler—Kortright—perhaps the fastest of all. Snary, of 
Leicestershire, is ‘ preferred’ to Stuckey (Victoria) and Slinn 
(Yorkshire) and Pougher—pronounced ‘ Puffer ’—rounds off 
the eleven. As twelfth man, Runting must probably give way 
to the surprising uncertainty of Unstead (J., of Kent). 


So, the two elevens might be: 
Euphonics 

Dr. W. G. Grace 
Arthur Shrewsbury 


Crakes 


Fuller Pilch 
V. Trumper 


T. Graveney E. M. Sprot 
Philip Mead J. W. Zulch 
M. D. Lyon F. Sugg 


H. G. Curgenven 

J. Smurthwaite 

G. Gaukrodger 

C. J. Kortright 

H. C. Snary 

A. D. Pougher 

Twelfth Man: J. Unstead. 


Thomas Lord 

M. A. Noble 

P. A. Champion de Crespigny 
Wilfred Rhodes 

Hedley Verity 

Freddie Trueman 

Twelfth Man: J. W. Juniper 
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Three Hellenistic Portraits 
By C. A. Trypanis 


QUEEN STRATONICE 


Torch-bearing slaves shed on the weathered queen soft light, 
When Sotades the courtier gravely rose, 

Bowed deeply, and proceeded to recite 

The epigram her royal pleasure chose: 


* The Graces myrrh-anointed touched the Queen; 
Her hair, a shower of hyacinths, floats to her feet. 
Soft-smiling Helen by the river-green 

Reeds of the Eurotas must now accept defeat.’ 


And then the usual things again occurred : 

The poet was richly paid, the guests regaled, but some appalled 
Whispered—though nobody, of course, believed a word— 
Queen Stratonice is completely bald.’ 


APOLLODORUS THE GRAMMARIAN 
(ALEXANDRIA, A.D. 200) 


‘ We need heroes, heroes,’ muttered the old 
Grammarian, Plutarch’s text and the jumping 
Dolphin of an exquisite lamp 
Mirrored in his eyes. Outside, the cold 
Wind worried the torches of youths, bumping 
Against the walls, and rolled garland-leaves on the damp 


Alexandrian cobbles. ‘What we need are new 

Heroes. Today who speaks of Heracles, 

Leonidas, or even of King Alexander? 

—The Roman guard is watching at his tomb! A few 

May still remember Zeus, but the many must please 
Bitter-faced hawks, please cats with offerings, must slander 


The great philosophers. Poets of the canon? Yes. 
But Aristarchus and Zenodotus are dead, and 

After them who emends the vast Homeric text? 
And the tragedians—they are studied even less! 
These mixed, huge cities cannot understand 
Euripides. Men leave the theatre vexed, 


Howling for mimes, to crush the chariot of the soul! 
Unbridled young barbarians will condemn 
Learning—the illuminated books rot on their shelves! 
But we must have our heroes, on the whole 

We men of culture must have heroes—to read in them 
All we dare not attribute to ourselves.’ 


HERODOTUS LOGOMIMUS 
I will write roaring, lascivious mimes, 
Where obscene slaves revel in low 
Cunning, and crookedness triumphant slimes 
The face of the virtuous. People today go 


To the theatre to be amused, provoked. 

Gone is the time when pity and fear might edify 
The citizen. Virtue has been choked 

Out of our sculptured stage by the cry 


Of soldier, hawker, brothcl-kceper, trader, 

Who came plodding through the snatching sands; phey 
want to laugh, 

To forget their worries—the caravan-raider, 

The tax-collector, that carry away more than half 


Their profit. You cannot laugh with Homer, or the dry, 
Slenderly-wrought Callimachean pastiche! Let dreary 
Philosophers probe the soul, or ascetic priests try 

To win over with dim mystery-cults weary, 


Rapacious men. I will write for the many, the crooks, 
The riff-raff, not like Zenodotus. I am no fool. 
What are the classics? Unfashionable books, 
Scattered on dusty shelves after we finish school.’ 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 


Some try to do it by standing on one leg and wiggling their 
spare foot about in the sea. Then they hop, ponderously, a 
yard or two inland and thrust the foot thus purified into a 
sock. Provided they do not lose their balance they are soon 
half-shod. 
lem of removing the sand from their remaining toes without 


A ballet 


dancer could do it, an acrobat could do it on his head. The 


But now they face the even more delicate prob- 
wetting the foot which they have just accoutred. 


average holiday-maker fails. 

A more sultanic technique is favoured by those who send 
small children to fetch water in their little buckets. These 
citizens carry out their ablutions in comparative comfort; but 
the buckets represent what planners call an administrative 
bottleneck, and sometimes, when the tide is out and the 
children are fractious, this formula will not work. Even 
when it does, there are still deposits to be removed from 
between the children’s toes. 

We are a maritime nation, the heirs of Drake and Frobisher 
and Nelson. The sea, we are often loosely but emphatically 
told, is in our blood. How is it, that down the centuries, 
we have never evolved a satisfactory method of extricating 
ourselves from this small predicament? Of what flaw in our 
national character is this failure a symptom? No one knows, 


and regrettably few care. 





The Midland Bank prides itself on the help it gives to 
its customers. Yet it confesses with regret that, among all 
the many services which the Bank provides for holiday- 
makers , there is none which solves this riddle of the sands. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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All Metaphor 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


HE poetry of Yeats continues to assume authority. As 

the years pass and the critics, in growing numbers, get 

on with the business of teasing out the separate strands 
which a lifetime of hard labour twisted into unity, we begin 
to sense the endlessness of the process. There will soon be 
Professors of Yeats in the United States and elsewhere, if they 
do not exist already, but they will have their work cut out to 
keep control of their subject, for he is elusive and will not be 
pinned down in any one aspect. The more a man learns, the 
more poignant is, or should be, his awareness of his vaster 
ignorance; and it must be very much like this with professional 
students of Yeats who find themselves obliged to lift their eyes 
from the text every minute or so to peer into the expanding 
universe that lies behind it. We can be sure already, only a 
few years after his death, that the poet has taken his place 
beside the few other great artificers who hammered their worlds 
into unity with the tools of their own imperfections and set up 
the bridges of imagination by which others can join them in 
crossing the bad lands of dichotomy and contradiction. Only 
afew years ago it, seemed not unreasonable to distinguish 
sharply between Yeats’s early and his later poetry, or between 
his poetry and the complicated apparatus of ‘ belief’ which 
was its framework. But such distinctions are harder to main- 
tain in the light of increasing knowledge. Yeats brought him- 
self as close to the condition of ‘ whole man’ as any artist since 
the Renaissance, and we must at all costs try to see him whole, 
even if it is only for a second and out of the corner of the eye. 

Mr. Richard Ellmann, who was made free by Mrs. Yeats of 
fifty thousand pages of unpublished manuscript, announced a 
few years ago in his biographical study, Yeats, The Man and 
the Masks (Macmillan), that his ambition was to delve beneath 
the confusion of contradictory accounts (critical, biographical, 
and autobiographical—for Yeats in his own prose often took 
pains to cover up his tracks) and represent the development of 
the poet’s mind. ‘ We shall ask,’ he wrote in his introduction, 
‘how he became a symbolist poet and why he adopted an Irish 
subject-matter; we shall try to determine what lay behind his 
interests in occultism and in nationalism, and how these 
interests affected his work. The notion is sometimes advanced 
nowadays that a poet’s development can be traced in terms of 
the literary tradition alone; but whether we would or not, we 
shall be driven to answer many questions which seem at first 
to be beyond the literary pale: What was his family like? 
where was he reared and educated? why did he form certain 
friendships and not others? what effect did his long, frustrated 
love affair have upon him? how did his marriage alter his 
work?’ The result of Mr. Ellmann’s curiosity was a valuable 
study which drew together various aspects of Yeats’s person- 
ality and pointed to the indivisible unity of his life and his 
work; also, it clarified considerably the nature of the contra- 
dictions from whose perpetual struggle Yeats created his trans- 
cendent harmonies. His second study* is a continuation of 
the process, on a more closely critical level, and Yeats emerges 
from it more magnificently than ever as one 
content to follow to its source 
Every event in action or in thought; 
Measure the lot; forgive myself the lot! 
but also as one whose final affirmative power, unequalled by 
any modern poet, derived from a truly heroic willingness to 
shirk no internal struggle. 
Any serious critic of Yeats who is to have anything of value 

to add to the growing sum must be something of a war corre- 





* The Identity of Yeats. By Richard Ellmann. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


THE WEEK 








—— in the first place: Mr. Ellmann proves his fitness for 
the job by moving nimbly about the Heraclitean battlefieiy 
through which the poet struggled towards unity. If there js q 
certain note of incoherence 1n the design of the first Part of 
the book, it might be fair to blame not Mr. Ellmann but Yea 
himself, for the intensity with which he lived on so may 
different planes at once cannot fail to be confusing to the mog 
level-headed observer. Everything is qualified; no sooner hay 
a statement been made than a caveat is entered against jt: jy 
slips out of the grasp like an oiled wrestler. Who can hoi 
him still long enough to give us a good look? Mr. Ellmany 
does as well as any and better than most. His anatomy of 
Yeats’s early symbolism, by which the poet drew the first limiy 
for his art and which culminated in the dense tapestry of Thy 
Shadowy Waters, shows it not as a systematisation which way 
abandoned as the poet grew more mature, but rather asq 
permanent scaffolding which was constantly being enlarged ang 
modified for the creation of work of greater scope, complexity, 
and significance. The elemental emphasis, to take one example, 
is constant, and Mr. Ellmann points out how the splendid 
* Byzantium ’ poems rest in large part on the same foundations 
as the pale and wavering verses of The Wind Among th 
Reeds. To the average reader of today (except the diehard 
who will not set foot beyond ‘The Lake Isle of Innisfree’) 
most of Yeats’s early verse is unsatisfactory; but it acquires 
much fresh interest when we see it not in isolation but in clea 
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relationship to the later work which speaks so clearly to th 
generations of the present. 

It is fascinating also to compare the hard-headed shrewdney 
of Yeats as theorist and commentator with his initial languora 
poet. Unity of being was the ideal towards which he wa 
driving, sometimes by tortuous paths, from the beginning 
Unity is the keyword always. It was no access of sentimental 
patriotism which made him turn away in the Eighties from 
Arcadia and a romanticised Orient to the country which his 
bones knew. ‘ Nothing,’ he wrote then, ‘is an isolated artistic 
moment; there is a unity everywhere; everything fulfils a pur 
pose that is not its own; the hailstone is a journeyman of God; 
the grassblade carries the universe upon its point. But to this 
universalism, this seeing of unity everywhere, you can only 
attain through what is near you, your nation, or, if you be no 
traveller, your village and the cobwebs on your walls.’ His 
desire for clear edges was sharper than the reader might gather 
from his poetry of the period. From the start, Yeats’s keen 
and unorthodox intellect told him that the myth was useless if 
it could not establish clear correspondence between the present 
and the past. ‘1 am not,’ he wrote to Katharine Tynan, * vey 
fond of retrospective art. I do not think that pleasure we ga 
from old methods of looking at things—methods we have long 
given up ourselves—belongs to the best literature . . . . I do 
not mean that we should not go to the old ballads and poems 
for inspiration, but we should search them for new methods of 
expressing ourselves.’ Myths should ‘stand out clearly, 
something objective, as something well born and independent’ 
They should have an ‘ independent life’ and not seem ‘sub 
jective, an inner way of looking at things assumed by a single 
mind.’ 

Yeats’s notes, diary entries, and letters usually strike a much 
more convincing note than most of his published prose, which 
too often seems intended to justify the blurred results and 
obscure the clear-eyed intentions. By keeping his eye, and 
ours, on them, Mr. Ellmann makes sure that he does not lose 
sight of the main line of development, which was towards the 
‘cheerful acceptance of whatever arises out of the logic of 
events, and for clear outline, instead of those outlines of lyne 
poetry that are blurred with desire and vague regret.’ 

As to Yeats’s occult and magical predilections, there is mor 
than enough evidence to prove that he did no more than exer 
cise the poet’s right to find his symbols as best, and wherever, 
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can. He was always on top of his ‘system ’—the authors 
which announced engagingly through the mediumship of Mrs. 
yeats that they had come *to give you metaphors for poetry’ 
_and if A Vision is judged by its results, rather than by the 
fowery prose in which it is set out, then its adequacy must be 
conceded. In his earlier volume Mr. Ellmann quoted the note 
in which Yeats anticipated the objections of those who would 
not be able to see through the scaffolding to the poetry: * Some 
will ask if I believe all that this book contains, and I will not 
know how to answer. Does the word belief, used as they will 
use it, belong to our age, can I think of the world as there 
and I here judging it?’ In his new work Mr. Ellmann goes 
deeper into the question of belief in Yeats’s poetry and shows 
the adroitness with which the poet always avoided the service 
of any dogma, even in poems where he rails against disbelief 
most vehemently himself. He used ideas pragmatically, sub- 
ordinating them to the greater purposes of poetry which was to 
be the total expression of a total life—-and by that token a 
great deal else besides. By 1900 he was arguing heatedly with 
George Russell that there could be no fundamentak contradic- 
tion between poetic expression and the poet’s philosophy. 
Seven years before that he wrote that ‘ the belief of the typical 
jiterary man of the time, that you can separate poetry from 
philosophy and from belief, is but the phantasy of an empty 
day.” Yeats won and retained his mythopoeic freedom by 
learning how to use ideas as, in Mr. Ellmann’s words, * perches, 
or habitual surroundings, or, like the elements, symbolic 
counters.” In the various chapters in which this and related 
questions are dealt with, Mr. Ellmann finds much that is illu- 
minating in Yeats’s journals. 

As in his first book he makes good use of unpublished 
material to throw new light on the development of Yeats’s 
thought and on the unending labour of the creative act. Once 
again he illustrates Yeats’s practice of revision and gives us a 
glimpse of the stages by which a flat and prosy draft could be 
beaten into a poem of dazzling facets and a multiplicity of 
‘meanings.’ There is little in literature more astonishing than 
the laborious alchemy by which this poet avoids eccentricity 
and fuses his personal utterance into a statement of universal 
significance. Mr. Ellmann also includes a few hitherto unpub- 
lished poems (one of them, originally intended for the * Crazy 
Jane’ series, with the refrain: ‘May the devil- take King 
George ’; another, full of bitterness against the Black-and-Tans, 
in memory of Robert Grego*y) and some excerpts from a highly 
interesting dialogue on the nature of art. For all this one is 
duly grateful, but one wonders when these fifty thousand pages 
of unpublished manuscript will be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. 

An interesting sidelight here is Yeats’s own account in full 
of his first meeting with the young James Joyce. The inter- 
view did not go at all as Yeats expected. Joyce attacked him 
fiercely for his interest in folk lore and politics and for such 
propositions as this: ‘ When the idea which comes from indi- 
vidual life marries the image that is born from the people, one 
gets great art, the art of Homer, and of Shakespeare, and of 
Chartres Cathedral.’ (And of Ulysses, Yeats could have added 
if the spirits had given him that day the gift of prophecy.) 

But Joyce thought it all wind. * Presently he got up to go, 
and, as he was going out, he said, “1 am twenty. How old 
are you?” JI told him, but | am afraid I said I was a year 
younger than | am. He said with a sigh, “I thought as much, 
I have met you too late. You are too old.”’ 

That was in 1902. Mr. Ellmann’s two books are to be com- 
mended to all who wish to know how it came about that the 
man whom the young Joyce saw as an old decadent came to 
be writing, thirty years later, the most ‘modern’ poetry of the 
time; how he grew into a ‘nobility and largeness of mind’ 
beside which, as Mr. Ellmann remarks justly if cruelly, * the 
lives of most of Yeats’s contemporaries seem no more than “the 
struggle of the fly in marmalade ”’; how, at the end of his life, 
with Europe about to crumble and humanist values disappear- 
ing, he found it possible to speak up plainly and eloquently 
and convincingly for * Profane perfection of mankind.’ 
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The New Imperialism 


Russia’s Danubian Empire. By Gordon Shepherd. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
The Threat of Soviet Imperialism. Edited by C. Grove Haines. (Johns 
Hopkins. $5.) 

THE old saw that wars are lost by the side that uses the strategy, 
weapons and conventions of the war before is just as true of political 
struggle. The history of the Russian Communist leadership is a 
series of victories over internal and external enemies who clung to 
the methods and moralities of yesterday. As early as 1894 Engels 
explained to Pl-khanovy the basic truth of Marxist tactics—‘good is 
whatever is expedient.’ The political genius of Lenin and of Stalin 
was shown in their implementation of this doctrine. And Kerensky, 
when asked in exile why his government hed not suppressed the 
Bolsheviks in 1917, replicd, ‘We were too naive. 

It is now unreward.ng to ask how far the ep.thet naive can be applicd 
to those Danubian political leaders whose task, as a result of Yalta, 
was to negotiate with their national Communist Parties and with the 
latter’s Russian masters. In the confusion, misery and weariness 
of military defeat and in the absolute power of the Red Army they 
had no cho:ce but to hope that the agreements they concluded with 
their new partners would be to some extent honoured. The next 
stage, the mecption of Communist domination, has been well 
described in Professor Seton-Watson’s The East European Revolution; 
Mr. Gordon Shepherd now takes the story down to 1953. 

Russia’s Danubian Empire is a useful contribution to the recent 
history of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria—a 
subject on whch little is available in English. The author’s service 
with the British High Commissioner’s staff in Vienna ind then as 
representative of the Daily Telegraph has brought him as close to his 
subject as is possible for the normal w.sterner. The book makes no 
claim to:be the last word on the subject; and specialist readers would 
have welcomed a bibliography and rather more refercnces. But, 
for a short work, it contains a great deal of information. The 
writing is clear and v.gorous, sometimes perhaps a little colourful. 
The material is well set out and arranged. There are good brief 
accounts of the purges and state trials, and of the working out of 
Communist policy towards workers and peasants. A chzpter is 
devoted to the campaigns against the Catholic Church in Hungary 
and in Czechoslovakia. The author’s approach, even whcre, as 
in church matters, his sympathies are strongly engaged, is admirably 
balanced. 

In the last thirty-five pages Mr. Shepherd proceeds, with well 
advised caution, to discuss the future. Most will agrce with him 
that the West must show strength, tenacity, non-provocation and an 
ever open diplomatic door. Few will dispute that the Danubian 
clock cannot be put back to 1938. But many will feel that he shows 
an exaggerated faith in Austrian capacity for leadersh’p; also that 


J}. M. DENT & SONS LTD 


Livingstone’s Travels 


Here in Dr Livingstone’s own lively words is the story of the 
travels that made him famous. Compiled from his own books 
and diaries, by the Rev. Dr James Macnair, chairman of the 
Scottish National Memorial to Livingstone. Geographical 
sections by Dr Ronald Miller. 
With 19 photographs and authoritative sketch-maps. 21s. 


The Night the Old Nostalgia 
Burned Down Frank Sullivan 


P. G. Wodehouse said of Frank Sullivan, famous New Yorker 
contributor: “There is only one Frank Sullivan. To my 
mind—and it is a mind not to be sneezed at—he is America’s 
finest humorist.” 2s. 6d. 








COMING AUGUST 12 


Scenes and Portraits 
Van Wyck Brooks 


The distinguished historian of American literature now writes 
ersonal reminiscences of his early life, ranging over New 
Soean, Harvard, Italy, England, New York, and California. 


Colour frontispiece-portrait by JOHN BUTLER YEATS. 25s. 
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any prestige that Vienna possessed along the Danube had worn 
very thin long before the outbreak of World War II. And not all 
will accept, as a ‘general truth’, that ‘the Cominform’s grip on its 
large but straggling segment of Eastern Europe is fundamentally 
doomed because, without Austria and Yugloslavia, it is the most 
artificial and inorganic arrangement ever imposed upon this much- 
tried region.’ But though the closing speculations may be uncon- 
vincing, Russia’s Danubian Empire is a useful, readable and timely 
book. 

The Threat of Soviet Imperialism is a collection of papers read by 
a galaxy of professors, officials, journalists and others to a conference 
in August last year of the School of Advanced International Studies 
in Washington. The papers deal with various aspects of the relations 
between Russia, the West and Asia, with Soviet policy and methods, 
with the military and economic potential, and with the Soviet impact 
on various parts of the world. The contributions inevitably vary 
in quality, but the best are very good indeed. The final paper, on 
‘The United States in the Face of the Communist Challenge’ by the 
fofmer Director of the State Department’s policy planning staff, 
has a breadth, vigour and sanity which should be a useful antidote 
to that anti-American querulousness, which one hopes is now 
becoming less fashionable in certain English quarters. 


DAVID FOOTMAN 


To and Fro 


Nunamiut. By Helge Ingstad. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 
A Woman in the Polar Night. By Christiane Ritter. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 
Anahuac. By Marc Chadourne. (Elek. 18s.) 
Café Select. By Sven Auren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
North with the Spring. By Edwin Way Teale. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
18s.) 
Few seem to travel without purpose these days. And though the pre- 
war era saw plenty of young men going off to minor wars with attaché 
cases full of ideals, it also offered us the type of traveller with enough 
money to let impulse guide him, travellers not investigating anything, 
the man whose motive was personal rather than cosmic. Current 
travel literature tends to produce a nostalgia for the brothers Waugh 
in their separate ways, for Mr. Maugham, fiction hunting, but still 
journeying light, for H. M. Tomlinson who got on a ship and sat 
back to enjoy himself. Recently Cyril Connolly, in Greece, has sent 
back despatches which capture the old mood, but a little sadly, for 
the fecling of set limits presses in, the end of a currency allowance and 
a desk in London waiting. Alas the civilised traveller is now pinned 
at home, forcibly domesticated by restrictions and HM Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. 

Mr. Helge Ingstad’s purpose in going to Alaska was real enough 
but he doesn’t make it aggressive. He wanted to investigate a tribe 
of Inland Eskimos and his account of these peoples in Nunamiut, 
of a year spent with them, is just that, a narrative without the all 
too frequent ego-figure of the narrator. Mr. Ingstad spares us the 
details of what the arctic night did to his soul, choosing instead to 
tell us how the Eskimos survive it. He writes with a quiet restraint 
which is refreshing and his illustrations are exceptional. 

Christiane Ritter in A Woman in the Polar Night gives us another 
account of the arctic dark, this time Spitzbergen. Mrs. Ritter’s 
purpose was to spend some time with her husband who 
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lived for much of the year on this dark depressing ; 

It is an account of arctic washing days, an antique 

stove, how to prepare seal meat lunches, all with Wagnerian 
tones which will make it highly suitable material for a Woman's 
Hour serial. 

In Anahuac by Mare Chadourne we have the French traveller 
who, like so many of his countrymen, seems to be driven by the 
need to offer an excuse for having left France. M. Chad 
writes with vigour and has been well served by his translator, but he 
is never content to observe, he must interpret. This time he jy 
interpreting Mexico. A large portion of his interpretation consisy 
of sneers at the way the citizens of the United States choose to live, 
about which M. Chadourne patently knows little. The cumuly 
tive effect of M. Chadourne’s running commentary on his owp 
movement is to make one doubt if he really saw very much. 

Café Select by Sven Auren is a Swede’s account of his Paris, 
There is nothing new here. It has all been done before and ofteg 
better, the French tolerance towards the Madames of bordels, thei 
pastime of politics, their rugged individualism and their pre 
tion with cooking. But it is the type of book which will appeal 
to the countless thousands of Britons with their fortnights in Paris 
behind them. It tells them where they should have eaten instead of 
paying seven pounds for an indifferent meal and a bad wine. | 
takes them behind scenes in the nightclub where they were swindled, 
an doubt there is a certain rueful pleasure to be derived from al] 
this. 

Finally, in North with the Spring by Edwin Way Teale, we have a 
book by a civilised American, that creature wholly mythical to so 
many Europeans. Mr. Teale is a naturalist and I must admit 
to having approached his work with caution, to be quite enchanted, 
It is simply the story of spring in America, starting in Florida and 
working north. The author writes with grace from what seems a 
charming and natural humility. But he offers plenty of excitement, 
For the jaded I recommend the chapter on diamond-back rattle 
snakes, or the account of floating islands, or the meat-eating plants 
of Carolina. This is an America we rarely hear about, by an expert 
who has no wish to establish his authority and with whom we can 
travel in pleasurable ease of mind. 

OSWALD WYND 


. . 
Changing Society 

Social Mobility in Britain. Edited by D. V. Glass. 

Kegan Paul. 36s.) 
Mobility in the Labour Market. By Margot Jefferys. (Routledge & 

Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Social Change in South-West Wales. By T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney 

and H. Pollins. (Watts. 21s.) 
WuaTt sort of society do we want to live in and how do we get it? 
People in all ages have asked, and answered, that question; we are 
perhaps original in thinking that the best foundation for an answer 
is detailed analysis of the society we have. Here are three books 
which show the value of this approach. Professor Glass, the editor 
of Social Mobility in Britain, starts by assuming that social status in 
this country is closely connected with occupation, and that there is 
general agreement on the seven broad categories into which occupae 
tions can be divided. This survey, undertaken by members of the 
Social Research Department of the London School of Economics, 
analyses the degree of movement between categories and suggests 
answers to such questions as: What chance has an individual of 
attaining a different category from his father: Are the chances the 
same for all classes: What factors assist or impede mobility and, 
which has great practical importance, e.g. for coal-mining. How fat 
are the different classes self-recruiting? Much of the book is 
extremely technical, both the discussion of the statistical methods 
used and the presentation of the results. For the layman, the salient 
fact that emerges is the importance of secondary education in achiev- 
ing and maintaining a high social status. It is both a lever anda 
cushion; more than any other single factor it facilitates rise and 
prevents fall. Furthermore, the chances of a child getting a secondary 
education largely depend on the social status of his father. The fact 
that in 1949 only 15 per cent. of grammar school children came from 
the working class suggests that this is still true in spite of the Butler 
Act. Here the facts define the problem. Elsewhere, their mere 
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enumeration itself suggests a solution. This is so with Miss Jefferys’s 
analysis of the frequency and causes of job changing among workers 
from Battersea and Dagenham. One might guess that young and 
unskilled workers change their jobs more often than the skilled and 
elderly and that they do so partly for the sake of high wages, but 
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imarily for variety, but the confirmation of this belief was so 
overwhelming that, as Miss Jefferys says herself, it drove her on to 
make an important socio-economic point : if we want to keep labour 
turnover and its cost low and, one should add, make a more tolerable 
working life for large numbers of people, we may have to sacrifice 
both that degree of specialisation of labour which leads to unbearable 
boredom for the worker, and probably some degree of labour 
mobility between industries and districts, 

Social Change in South-West Wales is the product of a three-man 
survey, by members of the University of Wales, of Swansea and the 
surrounding area. It is an imaginative, illuminating and sad book. 
Jt describes the decay of a society under the impact of the demand 
for a higher standard of living and industrial efficiency. The process 
is particularly clear in the Swansea arca because the old communities 
were uniquely democratic and integrated. This was due to the fact 
that industry was owned and run locally and in small units, there was 
little difference in class and income among the bulk of the population, 
the organisational structure of the dominant chapels encouraged 
active democracy and there was a wide overlap between leadership 
in the Chapels, the Trade Unions and Local Government. Also, 
the factors making for change—the amalgamation of the basic 
industries after the first war and the establishment of light industries 
in the coast towns after 1945—were introduced more deliberately 
and suddenly than elsewhere. The change is obviously not all for 
the worse. The individuals concerncd are less free in the sense that 
they have less chance of actively shaping their commun:ty, but more 
money and escape from the strict social taboos of a sm:.!1 group do 
mean freedom of another kind. In any case, a similar change is 
taking place everywhere today and studies like this are valuable 
because they help us to decide whether we want to foster or hinder 
it and, by distinguishing the caus:s of change which are in our 
control from those outside it, they save us from spending our energy 
trying to sweep back the sea. 


Short Stories 


The Honeyed Peace. By Martha Gellhorn. (Andre Deutsch. 10s. 6d.) 


Some Faces in the Crowd. By Budd Schulberg. (The Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d.) 


The Wild Honey. By Victoria Lincoln. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Nightmares of Eminent Persons, and Other Stories. By Bertrand 
Russell. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 


Ir professionalism were enough, these three volumes of American 
short stories—by Martha Gellhorn, Budd Schulberg and Victoria 
Lincoln—would rate very highly. All three writers display an 
experienced technical assurance, sustain an impression of knowing 
exactly—perhaps almost too exactly—what they are about; the 
stories reflect personality, or at least identifiably coherent points of 
view. But the attitudes struck and the manners adopted are in 
themselves mostly the familiar ones; missing is any sense of distur- 
bance or discovery, of the capacity to surprise. Martha Gellhorn’s 
stories, the most accomplished, deal, fashionably, with the displaced 
persons of the last decade and of the Thirties, with the exiles, volun 

and involuntary, attempting to come to terms with a relentlessly 
alien world. Although the earliest of them was apparently written in 
1937, the most recent in 1953, the mood of the storics remains 
remarkably constant: regret, disillusionment, ironic melancholy. The 
writing, though distinctively feminine, has that tight-lipped toughness 
which at its best (in the title story, ‘The Honeyed Peace,’ set in Paris 
after the Liberation) suggests carefully controlled compassion and at 
its worst (in a story about the Spanish Civil War) looks like an 
affictation. Alert, with an acute eye for character-—:he French 
collaborationist’s wife, the two Polish officers precariously estab- 
lished in post-war England—Miss Gellhorn brings off cach episode 
very exactly; the stories, however, carry few overtons. 

Cyn cal, sentimental, fascinated and appalled, Budd Schulberg’s 
What Makes Sammy Run? remains almost the prototype of the Holly- 
wood novel. The story in Some Faces in the Crowd in which a 
producer’s child discovers the true meaning of a Holly wood Christ- 
ms, or the longer ‘Your Arkansas Traveller,’ whch resignedly 
fol!ows the alarming career of a homespun radio philosop!=r (*‘ Huck 
Finn with a psychoneurosis’) shows traces of the same sharp, edgy 
in‘elligence, the same eye for the sham and the second-rate. Two 
Stories with a boxing background, two more about th» destruction 
of children’s illusions, come off less successfully. The writing has 
gone a little soft at the centre, and, although the tone 1 mains un- 
rem.ttingly slick and knowing, the tough-sentimental mi.nner begins 
to wear rather thin. 

Ove of Budd Schulberg’s stories considers a small boy's discovery 
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nurse; the subject turns up again, predictably, in Victoria Lincoln's 
The Wild Honey, a collection of stories concerned mainly with 
‘children, adolescents, and women facing middle-age.’ These, Miss 
Lincoln contends, ‘constitute the incurably personal class.’ But 
they also—unhappy children, lonely college girls with emotional 
problems, despondent housewives—constitute, one cannot but feel, 
the raw material of an immense amount of women’s fiction. The 
writing here lacks the personality to bring the situations decisively to 
life: we have, perhaps, been here rather too often before. 

‘Every dominant passion generates a dominant fear, the fear of its 
non-fulfilment. Every dominant fear generates a nightmare...’ 
The dreamers in Lord Russell’s Nightmares of Eminent Persons 
include the Queen of Sheba, Mr. Bowdler, Stalin (handed over to a 
committee of Quakers after the Third World War and encouraged to 
drink cocoa while contemplating repentance) and President Eisen- 
hower (whose vision is of a McCarthy - Malenkov pact to divide 
the world); the nightmares, and the two longer stories which accom- 
pany them, most agreeably demolish superstitions and delusions. 
At times donnishly facetious, occasionally, as in the story ‘Zahato- 
polk,’ about the rise of a new master race, close in subject matter to 
the merely trite, these little fables are distinguished by their cool, 
elegant eighteenth-century manner, by an effortless lucidity of style. 
Their quality is, inevitably and enjoyably, entirely one of personality. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Regency Gold 


Paul Storr—The Last of the Goldsmiths. By N. M. Penzer. (Batsford. 


£9 9s.) 

IN 1936 Dr. N. M. Penzer published a fascinating book on the Harem 
of the Grand Seraglio at Constantinople. It remains the standard 
work on that intriguing and delightful complex of buildings, still, 
alas, closed to the public like so many other things visitors would 
like to see in Turkey. It seems a long step from the Harem to Paul 
Storr, the great Regency goldsmith; indeed, it is hard to suggest a 
point of contact, except perhaps one of date, for much of the Harem 
belongs to the early nineteenth century. Once again, however, 
Dr. Penzer has produced a standard work. His book is full, admir- 
ably illustrated, and provides a wealth of documentation, and the 
author is to be warmly congratulated. 

Regency art is all the fashion nowadays, but though a certain 
amount has been published on the painting of the period, rather 
more on its furniture, and more still on its architecture, this is one 
of the first books to be devoted to works of pure craftsmanship. 
This is surprising, for not only are the small things greatly sought 
after, but also, through the later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth 
centuries, it was perhaps in the production of the smaller things 
such as metal, glass and pottery, that England made her most dis- 
tinctive contribution to the art of the period as a whole. 

No full life of Storr, or indeed, of any other of the craftsmen of his 
age, has ever been written, and Dr. Penzer’s task must have been 
very difficult, for his material must have been of the scrappiest. 
Nevertheless he has compiled a very full account of Storr’s ancestry, 
life and activities. His family stemmed from the East Riding, but 
his immediate antecedents were with London, and it was there that 
he was trained and apprenticed and there that he spent his working 
life, first with the firm of Rundell, Bridge and Co., and then 
independently. The story of the firm of Rundell, Bridge and Co. is 
fascinating, for the principal figure, Philip Rundell, who died a 
millionaire, was an eccentric of very unusual character. He is, 
indeed, more interesting as a character than Storr, and the picture 
that Dr. Penzer gives of the daily life in his establishment is a valuable 
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piece of social history. But much of Storr’s work is history itseig 
for it had close associations with a great number of places, persons of 
events in a very vital age. The plate for St. Pancras Church thus 
constitutes a chapter in the story of London’s growth; the Royal 
plate recalls many an activity of the Prince Regent; the Wellington 
plate was made to serve the Duke when he went as Ambassador to 
Paris in 1814; the Nelson plate not only recalls most of the 
admiral’s victories, but also brings to mind a vivid picture of Lloyd's 
coffee house, the original home of *Lloyd’s’, where the funds tha 
permitted the commissioning of each piece were raised. 

The book is admirably illustrated and produced. A full descrip. 
tion of each piece of silver or gold plate illustrated is printed on the 
back of the preceding plate, a convenient practice which isall too rarely 
followed in art books. Its text should prove of interest to a wide 
circle of readers, as well as being essential to all serious students of 
British art and craftsmanship in the earlier nineteenth century. 

D. TALBOT RICR 


The New Order 


Hitler's Europe. Edited by Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee, 
(O.U.P. for R.I.1L.A. 63s.) 
Documents on International Affairs, 1939-1946. Vol. II: Hitler's 
Europe. Edited by Margaret Carlyle. (O.U.P. for R.LIA. 385,) 
THERE are two disadvantages inherent in the way in which Chatham 
House gradually disgorges the volumes of its wartime Survey. In 
the first place the general scheme of the work is not made clear; 
the present volume contains references to two other unpublished 
ones covering the same period, and Professor Toynbee’s introduction 
does not explain how the subject matter has been divided. In the 
second place, the time at which the separate chapters have been 
written by their several authors is hard to discover, and one does 
not know whether the apparent failure to use a particular source 
is due to inadvertence or to lack of knowledge of its existence, 
One of the few guiding threads in the bloody chaos which some 
called the ‘New Order’ was the German policy of exterminating the 
Jews; and closely linked with this there was a whole developing 
ideology by which the Germans were placed at the apex of a pyramid 
of exploited racial strata. The documents for this central theme 
which have been used in Mr. Reitlinger’s definitive work The 
Final Solution are collected at the Centre de Documentation Juive 
Contemporaine in Paris and at the Weiner Library in London, 
Although one publication by the former body is mentioned in 
another chapter, neither Mr. Reitlinger’s work nor either of these 
important collections of documents is mentioned by the Rev. James 
Parkes in his brief account of the extermination. Mr. Clifton J, 
Child, who handles the question of the German treatment of the 
occupied Ukraine, as well as Professor Alfred Cobban, who writes 
with his usual penetration on * Vichy,’ would also have benefited from 
using these sources. 

For the rest the Survey volume varies in authority, and readability, 
according to the capacities of its authors. Miss Patricia Harvey 
with some assistance from Mr. W. Klatt does well on the economics 
of Germany and German Europe; though a more comparative 
treatment might have demonstrated more clearly the paradox to 
which Professor Toynbee himself refers: that ‘totalitarian’ Germany 
never mobilised its resources for war to the same extent or with the 
same efficiency as the ‘decadent democracy’ Great Britain. In his 
chapter on German politics, Mr. Child is content to narrate rather 
than to interpret; and though Mr. John Wheeler-Bennett’s work onthe 
German army is referred to in a footnote, the questions on the 
German ‘opposition’ which that work raises are not asked, let alone 
answered. Miss Katherine Duff and Miss Wiskemann cover the 
internal history of the Axis junior partner, and Miss Wiskemann 
steers her learned way through the tangled catastrophes of the 
Danubian basin and the Balkan States. On Greece, Miss Elizabeth 
Barker reveals herself as less of a monarchist than Sir Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Sidney Lowery makes a bloodless tale of the all too 
bloody events in Poland and around the Baltic; and Viscount Chilston 
is lucid and fair-minded on the smaller occupied countries in the West. 

In the midst of so much competent analysis by professional students 
of international affairs, it is odd to find quite unheralded, what can 
only be described as an original source, Sir Desmond Morton's 
account of the Free French Movement, which he contrives to give 
without a whisper to indicate that he had any connection with the 
events described. A more personal account might indeed have 
served the purpose better, since it would have been open then for 
Professor Cobban or some other historian to deal with those aspects 
of the Free French Movement which fell outside Sir Desmond’s 
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Craven 


for 


IR JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 

“It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked by our greatest men. 
Were we to present a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 
freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 


Civie 


Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
its service—mellow, slow-burning, 
deeply satisfying. Try it—every 

honour pipeful will honour you with 
smoking riches. 
Obtainable in three fine biends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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BOUND FOR 
SQUTH AMERICA? 


Why not return via South Africa and 
look into business possibilities in the 
Union. There are frequent sail- 
ings by the comfortable vessels of the 
Royal Interocean Lines from Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janciro to Cape 
Town en route for the Far East. 
For details apply your Travel Agent or 
RY D. H. Drakeford, 60, Haymarket, London, W.1. WHI. 3833 
General Passenger Agents for Great Britcin and Ireland 
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Unusual Books 
Sold out after publication! 2nd Imp. selling fast ! 
Serialised in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’). 

Relax and Live by JOSEPH A.KENNEDY. ‘Just the thing 
for the harried, the hurried and the over- worked . . . will 
enable you to get the best out of your life and out of your 
work.’—The Writer. 10s. 6d. 

The Satanic Mass : A Sociological and Criminological Study 
by H. T. F. RHODES. The fantastic, incredible story of 





























the Black Mass; its secret rites and ceremonies. Fully 
documented. Out Monday. Illustrated. 16s. 
I Was a Drug Addict by LEROY STREET. ‘From the 


time that I was fifteen until I was twenty-eight I was a slave 

to heroin and morphine, cocaine, marijuana and opium.’ 

So begins this candid and moving story of a young addict’s 

fight back to normal life. Out August 16th. 15s, 

Send 14d. stamp to Desk 25 for the latest Catalogue and 
Rider Book Club list 


Hutchinson House RIDER London, W.I. 
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in 
Distribution” 


Distribution is the heart-beat Of a country, utilising every form of trans- 
port, from horse to aeroplane, and the speed of distribution is the pulse 
of the nation’s industrial health. 

Whether from mine, field or factory the products of nature require 
packing or processing, warehousing or storing, in the course of their 
long journey to the consumer via the shipper, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. At each stage banking plays its part in financing the various 
operations. 

Martins Bank which has a network of branches throughout the country 
and agents and correspondents throughout the world, is well equipped 
to deal with the financial problems of distribution. If you are “in 
distribution” and have any such problem where you think the Bank 
could help we invite you to discuss it with our nearest manager, whom 
you will find to be friendly and understanding. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026 
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own sphere of interest. But perhaps this again is for another volume. 
It would be ungrateful not to admit the utility of a book such as 
this, but more perhaps than in any previous volume in the series, 
one is struck by the sense of remoteness and unreality which the 
impersonal nature of the treatment implies. Europe under the 
German heel lay crushed and tortured as never before in its history: 
nearly all our current dissensions and forebodings arise directly 
from the mad German bid for domination; the ghosts of the murdered 
still walk the earth. Yet here it is reduced to cold statistics like the 
far-off depredations of a Tamerlane. It may be nothing but the 

truth; it is not the whole truth. 
MAX BELOFF 


New Novels 


The Governor's Wife. By David Unwin. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
The Key That Rusts. By Isobel English. (Andre Deutsch. 10s. 6d.) 
Adams’ Way By Lonnie Coleman. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 

The City Called Holy. By Maurice Callard. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Shut Out the Light. By C. S. Jackson. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 


The Governor’s Wife makes uncomfortable reading for those who 
believe that man was made in the image of God. Since much of its 
effect depends on the plot, I will give no more away than I can help. 
A young envoy sent to South Africa to report on an ambitious project 
favoured by the go-ahead and conciliatory Governor is persuaded 
by the Governor’s wife to modify his findings. While getting his 
data, he has become involved in details of the antagonism between 
black and white, and learns—in the hard way—the impossibility of a 
dispassionate judgement. Both sides behave abominably. A white 
girl calls the decent, gentle, well educated Martha ‘that black ape’; 
white police ill-treat a harmless elderly man and continue to insult the 
envoy, even though he is officially vouched for; the Governor's 
kindness and tolerance are foully requited, and Martha is killed by 
her own side in a manner not to be described. 

The lesson of this most able and fair-minded story is that two 
wrongs never make a right. As the Reverend Mr. Jensen says: 

It is not easy to preach the virtues of tolerance and humility 
while many of those in authority set an example of brutishness and 
pride. Not easy to stand, helpless, in the face of laws, measures, 
regulations that make nonsense of our professed Christianity. 

Mr. Unwin is to be congratulated on a first novel which deserves 
wide success. He has a sharp eye for people and things in movement, 
and is humble but penetrating before the mysteries of personality. 
Once or twice he shows a touch of inexperience, as when a vital fact 
about Rose’s character is slipped into a line of dialogue too late to 
play its part: but in essentials his writing is matched with its pro- 
found and urgent theme. 

The Key That Rusts, another first novel of distinction, introduces 
a writer for whose future work I shall keep both eyes open. The 
account of a love affair between a man of fifty and a girl less than half 
his age, pursued without regard for its effects on the man’s wife or 
anybody else, it reveals shrewdness, humour, and a depth of imagina- 
tive experience. The characters are treated with an understanding 
that sometimes sharpens into exasperation, and are always vigorously 
set before the reader. Miss English makes mistakes: she rushes her 
introductions, bringing on almost the full cast before we have had 
time to make the acquaintance of the first comers; and, in the early 
chapters, she is inclined to show off: 

‘What's so funny?’ Edna’s bright, well-corseted voice asked. 

‘lL was just thinking,’ I said quickly, too quickly, ‘how very 
delicious your cooking is, and how pleasant it would be to die in 
the middle of a good meal, half-filled, but with the soulful anticipa- 
tion of the next course.’ 

Her eyes observed me for a second, like the eyes of a camera, 
and then the shutter came down, the picture taken, and she was rattling 
w.th dry peas within the pod of disapproval; admitting nothing yet 
giving all away, she would rather die than let me know her true 
reactions. 

Once she has settled down, however, she can write sentences which 
admirably keep to business: 

‘More fool you. You should learn to be more detached, un- 
approachable. You make yourself accessible to confidences by 
this over-sympathetic manner which is a cover for your curiosity,’ 
he said, filling his mouth with the food I had cooked. 

Miss English has made an excellent début. 

In Adams’ Way both themes are linked, black against white, and a 
middle-aged man involved with a young girl; but the setting and the 
relationship are different. The narrator, David Adams, aged 
sixty-odd, takes into his house a young negress who is being rail- 
roaded out of the town, and, finding that she has a lively mind, decides 
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to teach her. His original motive, to annoy as beastly a bunch of 
small-town busybodies as American literature can show, soop 
changes into the specialised devotion of a teacher for a quick pupjj, 
The townsfolk, interpreting the affair in their own way, break in one 
night in the guise of the Klan, but are routed by a veteran school. 
mistress who has spanked them all in her time. She presently sees 
to it that no selfish desire clouds the new life David has made possible, 

Adams’ Way is remarkable in that it displays with equal clarity 
the working of good and evil. The seething malice of the townsfolk 
comes near to spoiling a relationship beyond its understanding; 
but Mr. Coleman is no less convincing in his portrayal of David's 
abdication in favour of the girl’s best interests. The book’s one flaw 
comes from the use of the first person singular. A crucial and mogt 
graphic scene, the sermon in which the minister calls on God to cursg 
David, has to be recorded by a likeable eccentric whose other utter. 
ances show that he would be incapable of reporting it so well, 

Racial antagonism and love supply the motive power of The City 
Called Holy, a taut, sensitive, and exciting first novel set in Jerusalem 
just after the war. A young English detective-sergeant, his sympathies 
with the Arabs, falls passionately in love with a Jewish girl whose 
political activities are suspect. It is a strong situation, and Mr, 
Callard makes much of it. In Shut Out the Light, another first novel, 
Mr. Jackson assembles his cast and properties in an extraordinarily 
artless, fancy-that-now manner. But, once he gets started, the situa- 
tion he has so laboriously contrived is developed with a power and 
insight that cancel one’s initial disbelief and make one hurry on to 
know what happened. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


Readers Galore 


The Hulton Readership Survey 1954. (2 guineas.) 


The National Readership Survey, 1954 Edition. (The Institute of 
Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising. 10 guineas.) 


THAT every second adult in Britain reads the News of the World is, 
I imagine, no surprise to anybody; but it may give a passing moment 
of dim wonder to learn that the readership of Vogue includes almost 
a hundred thousand working-class men, to say nothing of nearly 
half a million working-class women. And which morning paper, 
would you imagine, had the largest proportion of its readers in 
households with television sets? Mirror? Herald? Telegraph? The 
answer is the Manchester Guardian (33 per cent.); the Herald has 
the lowest proportion of any national daily, with 19 per cent. On 
the whole however it is the readers of the Sunday Times who seem 
to have come nearest to the Dream Home; they positively revel in 
cars, garages, telephones (less than half the readers of The Times have 
a telephone), refrigerators, washing machines and what not. Only 
in domestic pets do the Sunday Times people seem a bit low; but this 
field is pretty hopeless, for nobody comes within sight of the Wolver- 
hampton Express and Star, who have a 68 per cent. that looks 
unbeatable. 

The two handsome volumes from which this information is pro- 
duced can, with the lightest of squeezes, be made to produce a further 
stream of aperitifs to whet the appetite of the amateur sociologist, 
but that of course is not their purpose. They are designed to help 
advertisers to decide where space should be bought, and this they 
do with ferocious efficiency. The reading population is first divided 
up by sex, social class, regions, and so forth, and here both Hultons 
and the Institute go about matters in much the same way, and achieve 
much the same results. The Institute, for instance, discerns an 
Upper Class comprising 3.4 per cent. of the population; Hultons a 
Well-to-Do group—in which the head of the household earns around 
£1,300 a year and upwards—comprising 4 per cent. The Institute 
puts the working class at 64.8 per cent. of the population and Hultons 
at 64 per cent. Both recognise below the working class a section of 
‘the Poor’—something under a tenth of the whole community. 
Thereafter the population is subdivided in many ways, into smokers, 
beer drinkers, and so forth. The Institute’s series of profiles, from 
which it is possible to see at a glance how the readership of a particular 
paper is made up, is particularly ingenious. 

The identity of the measurements made by the two surveys is not 
by any means always as close as their initial measurement of social 
class. In general the Institute credits papers of all kinds with higher 
circulations (e.g., 12.8 million or 34 per cent. of the population for 
the Mirror as against Hulton’s figures of 10.6 million and 28.9 per 
cent.) and this difference becomes serious when we find a gap of over 
three millions in the figure for the Herald. Something has gone badly 
wrong here. But the final impression left by both Surveys is that 
they have been compiled by people who know their business. 


N. P. RAEBURN 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Languages of Criticism and the Structure 
ang By R.S. Crane. (Cumberlege. 
45s.) 


Tue English have much the same attitude 
towards literary criticism as towards politics; 
they see it as a series of practical decisions 
with little or no background of prescriptive 
theory. The occasional discussions about 
‘method’ among English critics are very 
amateurish compared with the deep and 
subtle exchanges of American critics on the 
same topics. Nevertheless, English criticism 
js not really inferior to American, and this 
fact gives us a rather cavalier attitude towards 
theorists like Mr. Crane; a pity, for there is 
much to be learnt from this wide-ranging 
examination of the theoretical bases of 
modern criticism. Mr. Crane’s own views 
are very Substantially typical of the Chicago 
neo-Aristotelian group of critics, of whom 
he is the doyen; perhaps what attracts these 
critics to Aristotle is that they share the 
Aristotelian appetite for the discussion of 
absolutely fundamental problems. Mr. 
Crane approaches these problems very 
bravely and wisely, so that it seems ungrate- 
ful to say that one cannot imagine his book 
having any success in this country; but the 
fact is that it is weak in just those places 
where an English taste demands that such a 
book should be strong: in the examples he 
gives of the concrete working-out of his 
theory of criticism, where he is perfunctory, 
and in the style of his exposition, where he 
is so anxious to avoid ambiguity and vague- 
ness that page after page has the sandy 
quality of a legal document. 

J. W. 


Cricket My Happiness. By A. A. Thomson. 

(Museum Press. 12s. 6d.) 

A cricket book, publishers appear to have 
decided, must carry the word ‘cricket’ in its 
title. So, in the last five or six years, cricket 
has been, for different writers, their‘ Destiny,’ 
‘World,’ ‘Pleasure,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Heritage’ and 
‘Carnival... Now it is Mr. Thomson's 
‘Happiness’ but not only in uncommending 
tih—it proves so in demonstrated and 
pleasantly presented fact. 

Its label apart, there can be little other 
fault to find with this book. ‘Uncle Walter 
was a fair-minded man, except when roused 
to blind passion by the sight of Yorkshire 
in jeopardy.’ Cricketing Yorkshire, of 
course, the author means. He loves York- 
shire cricket, but not blindly. As in his 
novels, he is a man of humour and observa- 
tion, whose characters are relishable and 
fundamentally kind. For a writer of his 
good nature, indeed, there could be few 
better characters than these cricketers, 
carrying out their six-hour day of concen- 
trated and faithful labour in the sun with 
unfailing zeal and frequent, if uncertain, 
elevation to the heroic. 

The long bookshelves of cricket are by 
no means filled by writing of uniformly high 
quality. Few of those who have written of 
the game have blended first-hand observa- 
tion and understood reading in balanced 
proportions. We have had the archivist 
and the performer: but we rarely have the 
practised writer of understanding undulled 
by the chronicles and capable of balancing 
the observed present with the read past. 

So Mr. Thomson handles a_ whole 
Olympus of cricketing gods with human 


humour, whole generations of simple sport- 
craftsmen with such a reasonable dash of 
reverence as touches them with glory. 

This is fact and imagination, past and 
present, hero-worship and human _ under- 
standing blended in the earthy-heroic and 
round prose which is the genuine prescription 
for cricketing writing. Mr. Thomson’s 
cricket is, indeed, a happiness. 

i. Bs 


from Life. By 


The Pope: A_ Portrait ' 
(Allan 


Constantine, Prince of Bavaria. 

Wingate. 2\s.) 
Tue author of this book is a member of the 
Bavarian royal family, at present earning 
his living as a freelance journalist. Like 
other German royalties, he did not enjoy 
favour under the Nazi regime and spent the 
last years of that regime in prison. There- 
fore he is under no temptation to show an 
undue tenderness towards Hitlerian policies. 
The book is pleasant, if fairly light, reading. 
The author is clearly filled with a most deep 
admiration for the Pope, and he illustrates 
his admiration not by quotations from 
weighty documents or by consideration of 
deep policies but by anecdotes picked up 
from casual acquaintances mostly in Roman 
streets or bars. That is one way of writing 
a book and not in itself to be condemned. 
A more serious criticism is that the writer 
seems to be quite exclusively interested in 
German policy during the late war and 
Vatican policy towards Germany. This is a 
natural enough interest, particularly to a 
writer of his origins, but it is not defensible 
as an exclusive interest in a would-be 
biographer of Pius XII. As a result a con- 
siderable proportion of the book is filled 
with detailed accounts of moves against the 
regimes in Italy and Germany, in which Pius 
was not concerned at all. The rest is filled 
with the story of German policies, a story 
enormously important in itself but which 
cannot really be of great value unless it is 
told in a documented rather than in an 
anecdotal form. The book ends with a 
somewhat melodramatic account of the 
‘Marian’ movement. But there is nothing 
about the general social policies of the Pope, 
nothing about the policies towards Asia and 
Africa. Above all there is no mention in the 
book of American policies, and the United 
States is barely referred to from beginning 
to end. This is an odd omission in a book 
about world policies or about the policies of 

the Vatican in particular. 
C.H. 


Danicl Defoe: 
Brian FitzGerald. 
18s.) 

Tue full, various and often contradictory 

life of Daniel Defoe is most interesting in 

itself and capable of a number of interpre- 
tations. But after reading this latest bio- 
graphy I look forward to reading another 
where the events of the life are clearly 
stated and where I am allowed by the author 
to draw some, at least, of my own conclu- 
sions. Of Mr. FitzGerald’s enthusiasm 
for his subject there can be no doubt. He 
imagines himself standing beside Defoe, 
as his observer and confidant, from boyhood 
to the end; but the trouble is that he was 
not really there and his enthusiasm runs 
away with him. For example, at one 


A Study in Conflict. By 
(Secker and Warburg. 


moment we are encouraged to believe that 
the conversation, to which young Defoe 
listened in his father’s shop, was of a 
revolutionary and pro-Leveller nature; but 
a few pages later we are informed that 
‘one may be sure that he [old Mr. Defoe) 
was glad when the Levellers were shot down 
at Burford.’ Then ‘to propitiate God Mrs. 
Foe set about teaching little Daniel the 
Bible.” How does Mr. FitzGerald know 
that ‘propitiation’ was the motive? One 
suspects that he can know very little when 
he writes : 

Roll into one our Press, the BBC, the 
cinema, the club and so forth, and you will 
get some idea of what the Church meant to 
men in the time when Charles Il was 
restored to the throne. 

Indeed Mr. FitzGerald’s view of history 
seems to have becn constricted rather than 
aided by his Marxian approach to it. 1 do 
not think that Marx himself would have 
approved of it in spite of the enthusiasm 
with which Mr. Fitzgerald demands of us, 
“When water is heated in a kettle, observe 
what happens.” For it is not correct to credit 
Winstanley, Lilburne and Milton with ‘tke 
invention of democracy as a theory.’ Nor is 
it true to say that 

Other civilisations have composed poetry 
and devised philosophies; none before 
capitalism ... has set out to master nature. 

With so limited a theory so ardently held, 
it is not surprising that the author, though 
he provides much interesting information, 
fails to be convincing. g 

R. W. 





COMPANY MEETING 


TEA CORPORATION 


Improved Results 
THE ordinary general meeting of the Tea 
Corporation Limited was held on July 30 in 
London, Mr. E. G. Estall, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: The year to January 
31, 1954, preduced a made tea crop of 
1.592.244 Ibs. from Estate leaf, or some 
107,000 Ibs. more than estimated. In addition, 
a further 151,483 Ibs. were manufactured from 
bought leaf. The average price realised for 
the whole crop was 43.80d. per Ilb., as com- 
pared with 39.29d. in 1952/53. 

Whilst the proceeds of all produce harvested 
realised £59,539 more than in the previous 
year, estate costs, Ceylon export duty, freight, 
wharf charges and brokerage only increased 
by £9,104 and these figures in the main 
account for the pleasing results reflected in 
the net profit for the year of £36,734. The 





directors recommend a dividend of 20 per 
cent., less tax, 
Addressing the meeting, the Chairman 


said: The results shown by the accounts must 
have given great satisfaction to shareholders 
after the two rather dismal years we have 
had, and I am pleased to say that the future 
seems equally bright as since my review crops, 
costs and selling prices have all been steady. 
Sales to date total 507,000 lbs. giving a 
London gross average of approximately 
4s. 9d., and a Ceylon gross average of 
3s. 104d., or a combined average of 4s. 6}d. 
per Ib. This compares with 3s. 73d. for the 
whole of 1953; in other words 10$d. per Ib, 
better for the 507,000 Ibs. sold to date, as 
compared with the whole of last year. 
Your Board are hopeful of declaring an 
interim dividend jin the autumn, they most 
certainly will if things remain as they are. 
The report and accounts were adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Now that I have had time over a rainy and 
depressing Bank holiday to think out the 
principle of ‘directors’ options’ I am con- 
vinced that it is wrong and contrary to social 
policy. My first impulse had been to side 
with Sir Edward Spears, the head of the 
Institute of Directors, against the Inland 
Revenue which had handed out last week a 
curiously unprofessional and tendentious 
Press release. The attention of the Board, 
it said, had been drawn to recent articles 
and comment in the Press (not in the 
Spectator) to the effect that liability to 
income tax in respect of the value of options 
granted to employees and directors to take 
up shares at certain prices is determined by 
reference to the date when the option is 
granted. ‘This,’ it added, ‘was for some 
time the official view of the law but the 
Board are advised that as a general rule the 
liability to income tax should be determined 
by reference to the date on which the option 
is exercised and not the date when it was 
granted.’ The phrasing suggests that the 
statement was drafted by the office boy, if 
the Board’s hierarchy admits of one, and 
Sir Edward Spears is justified in replying 
that the law is made not by the Board of 
Inland Revenue but by Parliament and can 
only be interpreted in the Courts. Clearly, 
the right person to bring an action is Mr. 
Harley Drayton, chairman of British Electric 
Traction, who discussed this very point at 
the company’s extraordinary general meet- 
ing in 1951 when he and his executive 
directors were granted a long-term option 
to take up shares at what has turned out to 
be an exceedingly favourable price. If 
these options were exercised today these 
fortunate directors between them would 
cash in a profit of close on £500,000. 
Tax Liability on Share Options 

No doubt the Inland Revenue was wise 
to issue a warning if it felt that the practice 
of granting share options to directors was 
increasing. Gray’s Carpets and E. S. and A. 
Robinson were two recent examples and, 
most important of all, Bowater Paper Cor- 
poration have just approved granting an 
option on 150,000 shares to Sir Eric Bowater. 
The Board could properly state that they 
proposed to tax the profit on these options 
arising at the time they are exercised but it 
is clearly undignified of them to say at this 
juncture that they are advised they would 
win an action if their decision is contested, 
although, speaking with all the authority of 
one who was called to the Bar and never 
practised, | would say they are right. But 
it is a pity that the Inland Revenue had to 
make any statement at all. A warning would 
have come better from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the House of Commons 
deprecating a practice designed to increase 
privilege for the privileged. Ifevery company 
were to grant options on shares to directors in 
a bull market on the Stock Exchange the 
income accruing to the small class of 
managerial directors would increase dis- 
proportionately to the increase in other 
incomes. And the cry of ‘privilege’ would 
rightly go up from company workers who 
are denied similar options. Directors, they 
would say, are being favoured because they 
have the money resources to take up 
options. Privilege for the rich! Managerial 


counter revolution! One can imagine what 
Mr. Bevan would say. 


Privilege versus Industrial Democracy 


I can understand promoters of new com- 
panies, who do the plodding creative work 
of building up a new business expecting 
compensation by way of options on shares 
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which at the time are almost worthless 
directors of established companies who ary 
already drawing large and often Princely 
salaries are claiming for themselves jn share 
options a privilege which is against all thy 
principles of our new industrial dem 

We are trying to convince the workers that 
they are equally free to buy shares in the 
equity of their employers. It is not thy 
time for directors to demand special priy. 
leges in the share markets—especially whep 
the Stock Exchange is booming. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


IT is possible that the bad weather has kept 
more people at home or work than is usual 
but the feature of the holiday season this 
year is that it has made little or no difference 
to the ‘bull’ movement in equities. The 
jobbers must be getting very short of stock 
and if this means that sharp rises may be 
seen in favoured stocks it also means that 
the market becomes more vulnerable. 
However, adverse political news from 
abroad has so far produced little selling. 
And when the wiseacres were predicting 
heavy profit-taking in GREAT UNIVERSAL 
STORES these astounding shares only dipped 
temporarily by 2s. or 3s. ‘after hours’ when 
the dividend was first announced. Since 
then they have gone on climbing and are 
provoking much controversy. Leaving apart 
the fact that Mr. Isaac Wolfson the chair- 
man must have commercial genius, what is 
the basis of the jump in trading profits from 
£5.9 millions to £11.4 millions in the four 
years to 1952-53 and of the 44 per cent. 
rise to £154 millions in 1953-54? First, 
there is the steady increase in the standard 
of living of the working man, who after 
years of austerity is now spending more on 
the equipment of his home. Four and a half 
million households are buying goods from 
GUS. Next, there has been a continual 
expansion by acquisition of firms already 
dealing in household goods for the masses, 
in particular, furniture firms. This expan- 
sion by acquisition is still going on. Last 
November, for example, Mr. Wolfson 
acquired a controlling interest in Rylands 
and Sons, Manchester textile manufacturers 
and warehousemen and only a week or so 
ago he made a bid for Evans and Allen, 
the Newport drapers. The main object of 
these acquisitions is not only to expand the 
turnover but to gain the advantages of the 
vertical combine by absorbing the profits at 
every stage from manufacture to wholesal- 
ing and retailing. Incidentally the mail 
order business eliminates the heavy retail 
expenses of the department store. Finally 
GUS went into hire-purchase and financed 
itself, so that on furniture (which accounts 
for a third of the total sales) the manufac- 
turing-cum-wholesale-cum-retailing profit is 
increased by 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. for 
hire-purchase. This ‘snow-balls’ the profit 
growth. 
7 . . 


How are GUS shares to be valued now? 
On the capital increased by a 50 per cent. 
share bonus last October 60 per cent. is 
being paid against 50 per cent. on a smaller 
capital in the previous year. This 60 per 
cent. was covered 3% times. Moreover, 


EPL took the equivalent of 76 per cent. on 
the capital, so that ex-EPL the dividend way 
covered over 44 times. The capital is now 
to be doubled by a 100 per cent. bony 
share and it is plain that the same dividend 
of 60 per cent. could be paid even if no ex. 
pansion of profits took place. But in the 
first four months of the year it is understood 
that sales are 25 per cent. higher and there 
is still expansion to come in the United 
States and Canada. At 92s. 6d. for the 
5s. ‘A’ shares the potential yield is therefor 
64 per cent. For me it is not too high for 
the risks of this rapidly growing business, 
though I would not be surprised to see the 
shares go much higher. 


* * *. 


THE yield on APV 10s. shares at 16s. 3d, ig 
£6 Is. per cent. and this indicates that the 
dividend cover is thin. In the calendar 
year 1953 earnings at 11.3 per cent. were, 
in fact, barely sufficient to meet the 10 per 
cent. distribution. But there was a special 
reason for the poor earnings of 1953 and 
Dr. Seligman, the chairman, was able to 
give an encouraging prospect of 1954 
earnings at the recent annual meeting, 
Last year was affected by the removal of 
the main factory from Wandsworth to the 
new town of Crawley. It will not be till 
the end of 1954 or shortly after that this 
move will be complete. The reduction in 
production costs will in the end be con- 
siderable and the company will be in a 
strong position to meet competition in the 
profitable markets overseas. The Company 
designs and manufactures a range of speciale 
ised equipment for the dairy, brewery, 
chemical and food processing industries and 
the new foundry at Crawley supplies castings 
in aluminium, stainless stee! and bronze for 
its various subsidiaries and for the engineer- 
ing trades directly. The dairy industry is 
its main customer, for the company is the 
leading manufacturer of heat-exchangers 
which are the basis of all pasteurising 
processes. The order book has never been 
higher than it is today. Demand began to 
pick up in the last half of 1953 (orders 
being 50 per cent. higher than in the first 
half) and this rate of progress has been 
maintained in the first half of 1954. The 
prospect, then, is bright but the cost of the 
factory reorganisation has been heavy, 
being over £14 millions against the first 
estimate of £1 million. No further issue of 
capital is apparently required but the share- 
holders must be patient while the company 
builds up its financial resources. In the 
meantime the shares pay well for their keep. 
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ified advertisements must be | CONVENIENT OToe 
oe 3s. per line. Line averages | wassaGe, Manipulation, Osteopathy, 
) letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box Relaxing and | otimulating therapy. Mervous 
; ions.—The Nerve Centre, en- | 
fombers Is, extra, Classified | ret, London, W.l. Tel: Welbeck 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | 9600. Ask for brochure. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, | OXFORD GRADUATE, 29, university rep- 
; resentative of illustrious publisher, seeks 
Telephone EUSton 3221 G lines). bedroom, Landon, occasionally. Highest 
a ACANT a. Gingell Summerford, Withy- 
1am, Sussex. 
* APPOINTMENTS Vv Thor , r 
| PRIVATE TREATMENT IN _ ILLNESS. 
The engagement of persons answering _~ | Members (including dependants) of 
gdvertisements must be made through @/B8U.P.A. can make private arrangements | 
| 


for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
ang the Association refunds all or 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- | etc, 


cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or @ | substantial part of cost. Send postcard 

woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or | tor descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 38/6, | 
she, or the employment, is excepted from | 61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. 

the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- | SMOKING. New Cure. Revealing. Unique 


The Wainley Course, Taggart Ave., L’pool 
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cies Order, 












BBC requires Drama Producer in Cardiff. | STRANGER! PAUSE! We may knock 
Duties include selecting, editing and | upon your door—remember us. And, if 
produc ing radio plays, commissioning | You Wi write to us. he Company of 
ripts, stimul and encouraging radio | Mem ries.—Box 826C. 

Essentis qualifications: wide | eae BRITISH INSTITUTE of Practical 
beowledee otf Wales and Welsh language, | Psychology offers a postal service for 
{magination, awareness of present cultural correct on of personality defects, with 
activities and current affairs in Wales, | Opportunity to correspond with a qualified 


your personal problems 
name and address for Free Book 
Institute of Practical Psychology 
10a Highbury Place, London, N.5 


writing and | psychologist #bout 
be higher | 5¢nd 

§ | British 
(BR14), 


experience of dramatic 
Salary £1,085 (may 
exceptior nal) rising by 


ana 
production 
i qualifica 





annual increments to £1,465 maximum 
Requests for application forms (enclosing | THE LINGUISTS’ CLUB, London's inter- 
addressed envelope and quoting reference | national Centre, 20 Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
‘341 Spt.") should reach Appointments | don, W.1. Now has a * Country House in 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, | Town’ at Niddry Lodge, Campden Hill 
within 5 days Road, W.8. WES 0989. 
= —=— — |THE TRUTH ABOUT the CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. Write for explanatory brochure 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES J sent you in plain sealed envelope giving 
| details of a free course of leaflets for non- 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. | © olics Satholic uiry ; 
Annual event S cu —, Galleries, Si ii4 West Heath Road, Landon,’ NW's 
Leicester Sq 0-5.30. Sats -1 7 soni 
< = TITLED OWNER wishes to sell chauffeur 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency | driven Rolls Royce Phantom II sports 
Exhibition, Royal Plate from Buckingham | saloon by Freestone & Webb. In immacu- 
Palace. The State and Private Apartments | jate condition, just resprayed, £700 or near 
completely furnished. New restorations and | offey Box 889C 
it ) i i , s Jay nd . . 
— = = ony including Sunday. | young WOMAN, childhood victim of 
GERHARD MARC KS. Open air exhibition | polio, now leading a normal active life 
of Sculpture. Arts Council Gallery. 4 St. | with’ a good job but afflicted with ugly 
James's Square, S.W.1. Open till Sept. 4. | jimp, seeks to correspond with someone 
Mons, Weds. Fris. Sats. 10-6. Tues. and | ejse of either sex in similar state 
Thurs. 10-8. Admission free Interested in human nature and very fond 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, London. | of music, the sea and the country.— 
Exhibition of early Wedgwood. Admission | Box 882C 
free Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. | ————— ! 
210 ‘bus from Archway or Golders Green | ALLWOOD'’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
stations. (530) ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
MASTERPIECES FROM SAO PAULO. | selected colours or mixed shades. Direct 
Arts Council Exhibition Tate Gallery. | from the largest growers in the world. 
Open till 15 Aug. Weekdays 10-6. (Tues. | From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One quality 
& Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6. Admission | only, the best! Write for catalogue 
Is. 64 Allwood Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland | Sussex. ‘Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 
Park, Kensington High Street. Daily 10- | ASTLEYS of Jermyn St. (109) London, 
dusk. Admission Is. 3d., children 9d. | S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists. Pipes 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Paintings | repaired (any make). Meerschaum pipes 
of Red Indians by George Catlin, 1794- | old or new purchased, 
1872; and Imternational Photography by | COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
Combined Societies 1954. Until August 8. | erpecially for collections and gold 1952 | 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; admission | Cat. of English Coins, 7s, 6d. Specimen 
free | Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Seaby, Ltd., 65 Great | 
= | Portland St.,. London, W.1.(Tel. Lan, 3677). 
PERSONAL | CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
| lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
ANALYSIS OF HANDWRITING, expert | your own ‘practitioner. Details from— | 
@ssessment of character, aptitudes, etc. The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 4 


for vocational, business and private pur- | 
0c. 


poses. Particulars.—Box CONVERT your COKE boiler to GAS. From 
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| the —— of night like 


| comes at the end of the innings (5, 3). 
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ACROSS: 1 The football fan’s sartorial adjunct (3. 3). 4 * Ivory 
and apes and (8). 9 More land wanted (6). 10 Pens here 
disguised (8). 12 Much of their work is in bits (8). 13 Birds’ 
drinking vessel? (6). 15 The book’s mine (4). 16 Qu ntet, 
Ada (anag.) (10). 19 Not much of a_ gate in such a 
fight ! (4, 3, 3). 20, 26 Not a might have been (4, 4). 23 A poet's 
land-girl (6). 25 This advance begins like an anagram and ends 
fundamentally (8). 27 Shell the Principality? (8). 28 The sound 
of prohibited musicians (6). 29 * When, like committed linnets, I 


30 It goes pop (6). 
2 In favour of weight 
gossip (6). 5 Ernest 


with —— throat shall sing’ (Lovelace) (8). 

DOWN: 1 A blow hindered in verse (7) 
myself (9). 3 One hears them in the local 
decanonised (4). 6 His maid was a beggar (8). 7 ‘She hangs upon 
a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear * (Shakespeare) (5). 
8 Is it that she is a left winger? (7). 11 Autumn might have been 
found sitting on its floor, said the poet (7). 14 Its rough on the 
coinage (7). 17 You are singular and in a ship (9). 18 Where out 
19 Horse-play among the 


enemy (7). 21 Ida’s lap (anag.) (7). 22 A bit of Latin is in order 
| here (6). 24 * Said “At last thou art come’ (Browning) (5). 
26 See 20. 
- ~ . . . 
Solution will be published on August 20. 
The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 792 are as follows: First prize to Miss 
MELLON, Thrang Close, Gt. Langdale, Ambleside, and second prize to Mr. S. W. 


(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. | 


CANCER PATIENT (54952). Poor man (63) | £16 15s. installed. Leaflet I.W.T. Ltd., 170 
needs financial help so that wife can visit Richmond Road, Twickenham. POP. 3832. | 
him in hospital. Please help us to care cCouNT your blessings while you may, 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases) And smoke TOM LONG this very day 
Jewellery welcomed. National Society for GARDEN FURNITURE. New designs ro 
oon Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria St., metal, wood and cane are to be found at 
. = Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
— Man: — gr Please write for Garden Furniture Catalogue 
lists, Manag -Ci , ~ > . 

> ee oe HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, _re- 

Medical Secretaries. Successful postal linings, frames, etc. Post or call for 


courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 

FOREIGN SERVANTS ! Consult the Inter- 
sotene Advertising Bureau, 29 Taylors 
Lane, Willesden, N.W.10. 


estimate.—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘5S,’ 
183a Brompton Road, 
Pl.) three turnings 


(Continued overleaf.) 


from Harrods. 


(corner Beauchamp 


WooLven, Cotswold, Somerset Road, Ferring, Sussex 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 792 


across: 1 Gabion. 4 Gauntlet. 10 Meteors. 11 Sophist. 12 Rues. 13 Aggrandise. 
16 Cashaw. 17 Anchors. 20 Pelican. 21 Caudle. 24 Patronymic. 25 Octo. 27 Inconnu. 
29 Thistle. 30 Gervaise. 31 Parsee. 

pOWN: 1 Gimcrack. 2 Bitterswect, 3 Oboe. 5 Anserinc. 6 Nepenthean Lei. 
8 Totter. 9 Usage. 14 Irradicates 15 California 18 Marybuds 19 Veronese. 
22 Spring. 23 Birth. 26 Mina. 28 Cur. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 





A Femia Sweater 
isa handsome garment. 


Inherited craftsmanship and highest 
quality wool produce the character 
garments of our Fernia range, worthy 
additions to your wardrobe. Fashioned 
Cardigans, Pullovers, Slipovers, Socks, 
and Golf Hose, an attractive range in a 
variety of colours. Sweater illustrated 
ro 63/-.Pullovers- Long sleeves, Crew or ‘V’ Neck 
Slipovers—‘V" Neck only 


“Two Steeples 


If unab'e +o obtain 
Steeple Limited 


write to 
Wigston 





Dept. S., **Two 
Leicestershire. 


| you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2} per cent. 


ee) 
2/O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches you after income tax has bees 
paid, so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


‘CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
STREET - 4ELCTENHAM 
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RINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
dad the Human Male sent on by post 
rite or call for our Free Price List and 
terature on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 
Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX 
ARN TO WEAVE.—Write for literature. 
thedral Weaving Centre, 22 Burgate 

Canterbury, 


OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER | 


required. Best prices offered without 
Obligation. Registered post or personal call 
t—Harrods, Ltd., London, 8.W.1. SLO 1234 


we =—————=— 
LITERARY 


IF YOU CAN WRITE you can always make 
money The LSJ—for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
ot helped thousands to succeed. Don't 
put it off any longer Free advice and 
Writing for the Press,’ from Prospectus 
Dept., London School of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 
457 ‘There are LSJ students all over 
the world.’ 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
stal subscription. National Geog. Maga- 
ine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular 
echanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s 
; Complete Price List Free.—Thomas & Co., 
} @.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool 
AUTHORS invited submit MSs (including 





ms) for book publication Reasonable | 


erms, particulars free Stockwell Ltd., 

Book Publishers, Ilfracombe. (Estd. 1898) 
EXPERT TYPIST undertakes all kinds 
of literary typing, from 1s, 9d. per 1,000; 
copy 3d.—Box 6C. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist | 


tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
pears in all markets. Prospectus free 
m Dept. 8.23, British Institute of Fic- 
jon-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
egent Street, London, W.1 

HEFFER'S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
rices for scholarly and rare books; lists 


vited—W._ Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Petty | 


jury, Cambridge, 
‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success 
rs 3, No sales—No Fees tuition Free 
Know-How Guide to Writing 
ccess’ from B.A. School of Successful 


riting Ltd, 124 New Bond Street, | 


don, W.1 


ERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
[ooo Carbon copies 6d., quality work 
ennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
—- - - 


S SS9S955959999S9 


An Ideal 
Birthday Gift 


The Spectator can be sent 
to any of your friends 
living in any part of the 
world at the following 
rates} 

52 weeks . . 355. 


26 


” . . 


17s. 6d. 
(Air mail rates on application 
A Birthday Greeting card 
will be sent to your friend 
stating the Spectator comes 


as a gift from you. 


Send instructions to: 


SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower St., London, W.C 





istered as a Newspaper. Entered as secor 


ion, W.C.1 Telephone: EUSton 3221 
the World: 35s. per annum (52 
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LITERARY WORK undertaken. 
Accurate and prompt 


arade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


~The yw Institute (Dept. 85G), 
8. 





EDUCATIONAL 


Scholarship examina- 


ELLERSLIE, MALVERN 


Courses in business | 
9 ~ SS | 58 3d, post free.—Century Laboratories, 


or subjects in which i 


1 30 Queen Victoria St., 
perfect their languages 
working abroad are recom- 


GIRLS who wish t 


COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIES 


for university graduates 
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n Rudolf Steiner prin- 
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whi le preparing 1, GCE. 
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| matter at the New York, N Y 
Britain by GEORGE BERRIDGE & Co., Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., London, 


Inland and overseas, ijd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, August 6, 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


CLOTTED CREAM, packed in j Ib. and 
1 Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
5s. 6d. and 10s. respectively.—Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
CRESCENT SMOKING MIXTURE, the 
famous Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d. 
per 4 ozs., post free. Shrimpton and Cooke, 
Bromsgrove. (Estbd. over a century.) 
DO IT YOURSELF WITH ‘ JIFFYTEX.’ 
Bind your own carpets, make pelmets, 
lampshades, darn socks, stick fire tiles 
with ‘ Jiffytex.' Obtainable at furnishers 
and ironmongers. Send for free sample 
and nearest stockist to Messrs. D. C 
Loncraine & Co. (Jiffytex) Ltd., Barrow 





| Works, Pewsey, Wilts 
| FLANNELETTE Sheet Fents, Pastel and 
| White, for Cot Blankets, Polishing, 1,001 


uses Av. size 60 in. x 20 in., 10 Ib 
parcel, 36s., c.w.o.—Oddies Textiles, 14 
King Street, Clitheroe. 

FRENCH GLACE CHERRIES. Direct 
import of finest Extra quality, rarely seen 
in the shops. 2 Ib., 8s. 3d., original 11 lb 
carton, £2 Post Paid. Shilling Coffee 
Co., Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, E.C.3 
HORLON NOURISHING SKIN CREAM for 
dry and flaky skin, wrinkles, enriched with 


lanolin and almond oil. Full-size 2 oz 


| trial jar 9s. 6d. (post free).—Morill Sales, 


Station Drive, Four Oaks, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warwickshire 

NATURE CURE for catarrh, asthma, 
bronchitis Full details from Brit. 
Naturopathic Association, 17 Southfields 


| Avenue, Leicester Please enclose 6d. 
| NO SMOKING TABLETS. Simple, safe way 


to subdue the craving. Complete treatment 


19 Windmill Street, Gravesend 

NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc. 
Send 2jd. stamp for samples with typesheet 
enabling choice of style and type to meet 
your own taste.—S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. For all printing 
ROSEMOYNE iRISH LINENS. From the 
Glen of the Roses. Rich in beauty and 
pleasing in price. Rosemoyne the supreme 


| authority in Linens invite you to send for 


their illustrated Catalogue Rosemoyne 
Linens, Jordanstown, C. Antrim, N. Ireland 
TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER has been 
sent for over fifty years by post to sufferers 
from Rheumatism, Anaemia, and Nervous 


complaints Particulars obtainable from 
Spa Director, Trefriw Wells Wales 
nd | TYPEWRITERS /DUPLICATORS: Verney 


Clayton MC, Market Rasen, s.a.¢. 
WANTED .— Dental Gold, Scrap or Saleable 
Gold, Silver, Coins, Medals, Beads and 
Trinkets.—* Castoframes,’ Saville Place 
Mirfield, Yorkshire 





eee a 
ACCOMMODATION 
BOGNOR Qutet Guest Heuse Good 
food T comfort Vac from mid- 





yrthy, Sylvan Way. Tel.: 350 
~ ADNOR-HEREFORD border, | mile town 
Flat, Country House, furnished, part fur- 
nished or cor sider unfurnished later 
3 bed., 2 sit lovely if 


y views, garden 
required, suit retired couple Garage 
Box 888C 
SCOTLAND Ideal for home leave, fully 
furnished house verlooking sea loch, 


within 5 miles of daily sleeper service 
London 5 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, all 
mains, daily help , central heating, 
no upkeep grounds or garden, rough | 
shooting and fishing Moderate rent for | 





long let Good references required 
Box 885C 
== 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND.  Garbridge 


| Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
| and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg 


Billiards. Library and Music Room, T.V 
A.A & R.A.C | * Signpost ’ 
Country House Hotel 

BOURNEMOUTH Connaught Court, W 
cliff Tel 1944 3 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food. 8-9 gns. weekly. 7 gns. 


| Winter 


BOURNEMOUTH. Florida Hotel, Boscombe 
Spa Road Phone Boscombe 34537. Over- 
looking sea Food—at its best. Terms 
from 7 gns. p.wW 

LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- 
Class Residential Hotel, once home of 
David Garrick, 20 min. West End. Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed ‘Phones all rooms; 
suites with private bath. Hard Tennis, 
Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. Adjoins 
Hendon Golf Club. Hendon 1456. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 

OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mousehole, 


| Penzance, Quiet, restful hotel in unspoilt 


Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no trippers 
Excellent library, very comfortable chairs 
and beds, full sea view, garden to beach, 
safe bathing. Local produce, generous table 
From 6 to 10 gns. S.A.E. for illustrated | 
brochure "Phone and ‘grams: Mousehole 
222. Resident Proprietor: H. J. aan 


Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Published by Tue SPECTATOR Lyp., 


LAKES. Charm. old mans., 
cons. & terms. Croft Hotel, 7 
“LITTLE GUIDE to Village In 
Recon 


hospitality through Britain. 3s. 





31 miles from London, A 
the River Thames’s most beaut ~~; 
Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley, 


Exceptional cuisine “and serv: 


Superb osition in a ‘be centre 


THE SLIPWAY HOU SE, Port Isaac, 
Perfect for a restful holiday, 


Directly facing harbe ur, 
nificent cliff — 


on every ‘journey & by road hencefo orth Could 
any secular book be more precious ? ’ 
a E 


contains recommenda. 
| tions by Good Food Club members of over 
800 places throughout Britain which serve 
a good meal at a reasonable price 
lished by Cassell, 5s. 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abingworta 


11 miles sea; buses. Holiday or r long-term, 





(Sundays excepted) 








THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Comparative Religion, 


50 Gloucester Place, London, WI 











GENII GALORE IN EVERY 


NU-SWIFT! 


Sealed pressure charges 
explain the speed, reliability 
and efficiency of Nu-Swift 
Fire Extinguishers. 
the knob—the genii instantly 
leap out to slay your fire! 

NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


The 
3 R’; 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 


SMEDLEY’S 


The Booklet of Smediey’ s will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER. 





























at its Offices, 99 Gower St, 
Subscription Rate to any address 





